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By the REV. CLEMENT H. CROCK 
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Virtue and Vice—New, Just Published 


In this volume Father Crock brings to completion his ambitious undertaking of providing a 
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will be felt a real joy in reciting it.'’"—Preservation of the Faith. 
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Search the Scriptures 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Lirtr. D. 


I 


A previous paper of mine called attention to a few popular 
misapprehensions of Sacred Scripture. It did not attempt the 
ambitious task of collecting even a partial list of such misappre- 
hensions in current or in generally modern literature. Every 
reader has doubtless come upon illustrations similar to those 
which, floating to the surface of my memory, were presented as 
specimens of probable interest to preachers. 

The specimens thus glancingly presented, or others that have 
been noticed by my readers, could be made to serve a twofold 
purpose. First, they could suggest to preachers the possibility 
of present-day misunderstanding of Scriptural terminology. Of 
course, many difficult terms have long since lost their puzzlement 
for veteran preachers. But these preachers might nevertheless 
remember that such terms could easily puzzle the hearers. Mean- 
while, they might also serve to remind the young preacher of the 
advisability, on his part, of consulting a commentary in case he 
should find any cause for wonderment in his own mind. The 
very title of this paper is a case—a slight case, perhaps—in hand. 
I had been aware of the fact that the title (taken from St. John’s 
Gospel—or, more correctly, from the Gospel according to St. 
John—chapter five, verse thirty-nine) occurs in two forms, one 
in the indicative mood and the other (as in my title) in the im- 
perative mood. Had I good authority for quoting it in the im- 
perative mood in order to account for the whole tenor and purpose 
of this paper? Consulting Archbishop MacEvilly’s Commentary 
on St. John, I found this: 
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“«*Search the Scriptures.’ Both in the Greek and Latin versions 
these words are of doubtful construction. They may be understood 
either in the Indicative or Imperative mood. Some, with St. Cyril, 
understand them Indicatively. ‘You search the Scriptures; for, in 
them you think to have life everlasting.’ You think that by observing 
what is prescribed or commanded in them, as well in regard to faith 
as to morals, you have in them the means of salvation. . . . This con- 
struction derives great probability from the entire context... . Others, 
with St. Chrysostom, understand these words, Imperatively, as 
conveying an exhortation to them to ‘search the Scriptures’ of the 
Old Testament. ... By this appeal to Scripture, He adduces a new 
argument in His own favor.” 


On the other hand, Father Callan, in his ““The Four Gospels 
with a Practical Critical Commentary,’’ contends that: “From 
the context, however, it seems quite certain that the form is in- 
dicative; i.e., ‘you search,’ etc., and this is the opinion of the 
best modern commentators even among the Protestants.’’ And 
he continues: 


“But even though the sentence were imperative, we must re- 
member that it was addressed only to the Jewish teachers, and that 
in respect to one point only; namely, the fulfillment of prophecy in 
regard to Our Lord. Hence, the inference of many Protestants, 
that from this verse we have a precept to read the Scriptures for 
the purpose of forming our own opinions and private judgments, is 
false.” 


Continuing my ‘“‘search,’’ I found the A. V. using the impera- 
tive mood, while the R. V. used the indicative mood, but placed 
a footnote: ‘‘Or, Search the Scriptures.’ There is no evidence of 
contentiousness here on the part of the Revisers, but a mere 
statement of fact, such as I find in the Anglican Plummer’s com- 
mentary (“The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges’’) on 
St. John: 


“Search the Scriptures. It will never be settled beyond dispute 
whether the verb here is imperative or indicative. As far as the Greek 
shows, it may be either ‘search’ or ‘ye search,’ and both make sense. 
The question is, which makes the best sense, and this the context 
must decide. . . . The reproach lies not in their searching, but in their 
searching to so little purpose. Jewish study of the Scriptures was 
too often learned trifling and worse; obscuring the text by frivolous 
interpretations, ‘making it of none effect’ by unholy traditions.” 
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All this may seem like making a mountain of a molehill. On the 
contrary, although I have quoted only a portion of what three 
commentators out of the multitude have had to say upon the 
verse, some comforting as well as enlightening things have de- 
veloped. First, St. Chrysostom’s authority is of course very 
valuable, and the Committee of Catholic Scripturists who are 
engaged in making the Challoner version more easily intelligible 
to American Catholics may let ‘‘Search the Scriptures’ remain 
unchanged. Secondly, my heading for this paper has sufficient 
justification. Thirdly, Fr. Callan’s remark on the unjustifiable 
argument of ‘‘many Protestants’ derived from the verse as if it 
authorized a private judgment of Scripture will arm a preacher 
against it. 


II 


Not a Scripturist myself, I do not pretend to any familiarity 
with, or any special interest in, the courses in Scripture in our 
ecclesiastical seminaries and religious novitiates. Perhaps the 
various courses do provide the future preacher with an intelligent 
and intelligible presentation of that portion of the Bible which he 
will naturally use most frequently in his sermons—namely, the 
New Testament, and in particular the Four Gospels. It may 
nevertheless be a fact that even the best-equipped seminarian of 
to-day will be expected to study commentaries sedulously when 
preparing sermons as a priest. It would seem that the crowded 
curriculum of seminaries can allow but meager time for anything 
but a more or less general survey of the Bible and for a particu- 
larized course in a few of its books. Such, at any rate, was the 
course in Scripture given me in my student days—and it may be 
added here that the portion of Scripture taken for a particularized 
study appeared somewhat remote from the interests of the future 
preachers, since that portion was the Twelve Minor Prophets, in 
particular, with some little time spent on two or three of the 
shorter books of the O. T. The New Testament did not come 
under survey. Our professor was also professor of Hebrew— 
and my dim memory of those long past years is that he seemed 
equally divided in interest between Exegesis and Hebrew (with 
the lesser emphasis, perhaps, on Exegesis). He was also pro- 
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fessor of Syriac—but attendance at that class was voluntary. 

Of course, a seminarian will attain some familiarity—indirect, 
but valuable—with Sacred Scripture through the daily reading 
of the New Testament at meals, the morning meditations on 
portions of the Sacred Text, and the daily spiritual readings which 
often employ its words with ascetical intent or comment—and 
this indirect study runs through the ten or twelve years of prepa- 
ration for the priesthood. These innumerable readings and 
meditations, however, have nowise in contemplation to explain 
Biblical difficulties, although this result may occasionally be 
achieved indirectly and unintentionally. The real intention is 
ascetical and not exegetical; and accordingly the result attained 
is devotional rather than homiletical. The outlook—of course, a 
most desirable one—is a training of the heart, and not of the mind. 

Very much is therefore necessarily and properly left to the 
still longer years expected in pastoral life. We find there the 
daily routine of Mass and Divine Office, meditations and spiritual 
readings—and all of this routine is crowded with Holy Scripture. 
Here again, however, the intention is devotional and not homileti- 
cal. Even the Lessons and Psalms of the Breviary have no 
direct homiletical purpose for the priest. And the daily medita- 
tion of the priest concerns itself most directly with his own per- 
sonal and peculiar spiritual interests, rather than with the in- 
terests of the congregations that are to hear his sermons. It is 
perhaps not too officious to repeat that the meditation he makes 
is intended rather for himself than for others. 


III 


Stat difficultas with respect to searching the Scriptures. What, 
then, is the preacher to do in this affair of searching the Scrip- 
tures for apposite illustrations of his selected theme, for appropri- 
ately terse and figurative language, and for that spiritual unction 
which the Scriptures almost alone can confer upon our doctrinal 
and moral exhortations? 

A priest is often a much preoccupied man. He may allege in 
his defense the concessions made by Bishop Ward in his work, 
‘The Priestly Vocation.”” The bishop remarks (p. 115) that the 
young priest very soon ‘‘finds that it is practically impossible for 
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him to write out all his sermons, and he contents himself with an 
analysis. . . . Perhaps the first time that he lost the thread of his 
discourse he covered his difficulty better than he might have 
hoped, and this gives him confidence. Then sooner or later it 
will occur that some unexpected pressure of work—a sick call on 
a Saturday night or a Sunday morning, let us say—prevents him 
from preparing his sermon at all in a systematic way, and he finds 
himself face to face with the duty of preaching with only a few 
minutes to collect his thoughts. With commendable trust in 
Providence, he says a fervent prayer for divine assistance, boldly 
ascends the pulpit, and perhaps surprises himself at the facility 
with which he discharges his task.’” But the bishop proceeds 
forthwith to answer such justly conceded pleas by noting for the 
attention of such a pleader: ‘‘Would that he always bore in 
mind that if our Heavenly Father helps us in a special way when 
we have to speak for Him and His kingdom on the pressure of an 
emergency, this does not dispense us from using ordinary means 
on a future occasion when the emergency has passed away!”’ 
In brief, once more, Stat difficultas. We ought to habituate our- 
selves, in our moments of mental leisure, to a lifelong searching of 
the Scriptures. 

Still another pleading is perhaps open to the preacher. He 
may allege that his spiritual readings and his morning meditations 
have, in effect, really solved the difficulty. There is, for illustra- 
tion, the case of the great Massillon, a most effective preacher. 
Aloof as his life was from the thronging cares, the highly varied 
pursuits and professions and trades, the peculiar temptations, of 
the multiform congregations he addressed, his hearers marvelled 
that in his sermons he could address so adequately, so understand- 
ingly, such a highly varied assortment of human hearts and hu- 
man wills, and could lay bare to each individual the root of his 
spiritual difficulties. Indeed, one of his hearers had the courage 
to ask Massillon that very question: ‘How is it that you can so 
clearly read the hidden motives in every one of our hearts?” 
“Because,” replied the great preacher, “I have first learned to 
read my own heart.”” The priest of our own day may argue that 
it is just this essential requirement that any preacher can com- 
pass by his meditations and spiritual readings. But this plead- 
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ing would be inadequate; for Massillon, whilst consistently using 
these two things, added to them the specific training in spiritual 
intelligence given us in the Scriptures. 


IV 


We may now leave the rather lofty considerations thus far 
suggested by our topic, “Search the Scriptures.”” A humbler 
consideration is not out of place here. It should not be a pleas- 
ant thing for a preacher—that is to say, a man who is presumed 
to be most familiar with the very words, as well as the thoughts, 
of Holy Writ—to be caught either misquoting the words of the 
Bible or attributing a sentence to Paul, let us say, when it was 
spoken instead by Peter; or making a universal statement which 
a search of the Scriptures (or of a Concordance to Scripture) will 
demonstrate to be mistaken. 

With respect to misquotation, we find an unintentionally hu- 
morous illustration of this fault furnished us by the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall in his Yale Lectures on Preaching in the Year 1875. 
He entitled his volume ‘‘God’s Word through Preaching.”’ He 
misquotes the text, ‘‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
Thy name give glory,” replacing the word “‘give’’ with the two 
words “‘be the’’ (glory). He had preceded this mistake by a long 
and violent diatribe on the (supposedly) immense ignorance of 
the Scholastics in the Middle Ages concerning the Bible. And 
yet Dr. Hall was reputed one of the best Presbyterian preachers 
of his time. 

With respect to a wrong attribution of authorship of a Scrip- 
ture text, I found the words of St. Peter (Acts, x. 38: “Jesus... 
who went about doing good’’) attributed to St. Paul by a priest 
who was thus quoted in a Catholic magazine of prominence. 

With respect to a universal statement, I found these words 
(in print) of another priest: ‘‘Our Lord was kind and gentle. 
Only once did He show anger. Do you know when that hap- 
pened? It was when a crowd of men used the church for a store. 
They were the money-changers who were buying and selling in 
the Holy Temple. Jesus took a whip and drove them out of the 
Temple.”” But we read of Our Lord, on a different occasion, 
“looking. . . on them with anger” (Mark, iii. 5). What need was 
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there of ‘‘universalizing’’ by saying “‘only once’? It would be 
quite correct to say that ‘‘only once”’ does the Scripture tell us 
that He was angry. 

Such examples as these may be considered trivial, inasmuch 
as we come upon similar inaccuracies of memory committed 
rather freely by prominent laymen in their well-prepared ad- 
dresses, lectures and writings. It happens, however, that some- 
thing more is involved, in the three examples, than the mere 
matter of wording. Thus we find that: 

(1) The Rev. Dr. Hall not merely misquoted the celebrated 
text of the Psalmist, but quite misunderstood it as well. He used 
it as a song of glorious triumph of the Protestant evangelism. 
But the Psalmist used it as a strenuous cry to God for help in a 
day of direst emergency. 

(2) The words, ‘Jesus . . . who went about doing good,” 
were the personal testimony of St. Peter, who was an eye-witness 
of Christ’s beneficence—something which St. Paul was not. 

(3) St. Mark was the only Evangelist who used the word 
“anger” in his recording of the acts of Our Lord. We thus know 
that He was angry on the occasion described by St. Mark. Of 
course, we are permitted to surmise, from the words and actions 
of Christ when He drove the money-changers out of the Temple, 
that he was ‘‘angry.”” But there are other occasions in His life 
when we might also justly infer His anger—and the words, ‘‘only 
once,’’ are doubly questionable. 


V 


In his work on ‘““‘The English of the Old English Bible,”’ Msgr. 
Sheahan desiderated a purely American Catholic version to meet 
our own special needs. Preachers would welcome such an official 
work, as Bishop Challoner’s version needs amendments that 
would clarify its diction for us. Such a task is being performed 
by American Catholic Scripturists for the New Testament—but we 
can surmise, from its apparently slow progress, that the difficulties 
to be surmounted have not been either few or easy. Bishop 
Kenrick’s hope of enlisting the help of John Henry Newman in a 
new translation of the Bible proved futile. The Westminister 
Version is inevitably expensive, partial, and unofficial. Let us 
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hope that the American Version of the New Testament will be 
made official for American preachers, even though this would de- 
mand a new Concordance for their use, or at least a revision of the 
admirable Concordance we now have from the capable pen of 
Father Thompson. 

An alternative thing perhaps remains for our consideration. 
The alternative suggestion may be introduced fitly with these 
words of Bishop Ward (‘‘The Priestly Vocation,”’ p. 117): 


“It is astonishing how little use many preachers make of the in- 
spired Word of God, containing as it does in itself not only the es- 
sence of all religious history and dogma, but so many of the words of 
Christ Himself. Limiting our observations to the Gospels alone, 
it is an extraordinary grace we have received in having such full 
records of His words and acts at least during His public life. This 
in itself enables us to have a real personal knowledge and love of 
Our Redeemer. We should expect our sermons to be full of His 
words and sayings, His parables, His illustrations, the example of 
His works; and that all our moral lessons should be illustrated 
and driven home by His words. Yet, in practice we hear sermon 
after sermon with no more than a few texts from Scripture scattered 
through them, and these often isolated and without their context; 
and when we find a preacher really familiar with Our Lord’s life 
and words, we comment on it as quite remarkable.” 


The bishop notes the common use of texts that are isolated and 
without their context. The best form of context is found in a 
Harmony of the Gospels. In addition to such a contextual clari- 
fication as this, however, a priest could establish for himself the 
habit of reading every day a chapter or two of a large Life of 
Christ in a consecutive fashion. He could thus avoid the practice 
complained of by the bishop. A preacher who reads a Harmony 
of the Gospels and a large Life of Christ as its fuller supplement 
would be automatically prepared for almost any sermon-topic. 
He would see the life of Our Lord as a whole, and not distributed 
into inconsecutive sections such as his daily meditations, his 
spiritual readings, and his various preachments are apt to pre- 
sent to him. Preachers could ‘“‘Search the Scriptures’’ in this 
way, and could find a gradually heightened zest in this form of a 
“‘treasure-hunt.”’ 
































Churches-on- Wheels 


By EpGar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., P#.D. 


Little towns are rapidly coming to the fore to-day in the work 
of the Church in the United States. They are helping to make 
church history. One hears their names over and over again. 
Among them are the following: Alto (Tennessee), Bolling (Ala- 
bama), Cape Girardeau (Missouri), Caldwell (Kansas), Green- 
field (Indiana), Monse (Washington), Powhatan (Virginia), 
Tonkawa (Okahoma), Valdosta (Georgia), Vernal (Utah). Still 
others could easily be added to the list. The number is rapidly 
increasing. 

The cause of this development is the rise of a new instrumental- 
ity for furthering the work of the Church, namely, the ‘‘church- 
on-wheels,’’ or the use of the auto-van for ministering to the scat- 
tered Catholic people of the countryside and for bringing the 
teaching of the Gospel to the churchless multitudes of the country 
town and village and the open spaces. This church-on-wheels 
works out from certain centers. These centers become known 
first. Next, other points in which particularly successful results 
begin to show themselves are increasingly heard from. 


One can readily imagine the size of some of these towns when 
one notes the manner in which the places of forthcoming missions 
or ‘“‘revivals’” are commonly advertised. Here are a few samples: 
“In front of Burke’s store,’’ ‘“‘between the dance hall and Masonic 
temple,” “‘at the old Fiddler’s Stand,” ‘‘at the movie lot,” ‘‘on 
the lot behind the Shell Station,” ‘‘on Main Street, west of city 
hall.” 


The churches-on-wheels are blessed before they are put into 
use. It is customary also to give them a name. Among the 
names are found the following: ‘‘St. Teresa’s Trailer Chapel,” 
“St. Lucy’s Motor Chapel,” ‘St. Paul the Apostle’s Motor Car,”’ 
“St. Mary-of-the-Highways Chapel,” and ‘‘Queen of the Apos- 
tles.”’ 
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Development of the Motor Mission 


The rise of the motor mission has been no less than phenomenal. 
Though this mission is scarcely five years old, the records of the 
Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
for 1939 show activity in this field in twenty dioceses or arch- 
dioceses. They are the following: St. Louis, St. Paul, Santa 
Fe, Concordia, Duluth, Denver, Indianapolis, Leavenworth, Mar- 
quette, Mobile, Nashville, Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Omaha, Rich- 
mond, Salt Lake, Savannah-Atlanta, Spokane, Superior, Tucson, 
and Wichita. Motor missions were held in the Diocese of Amarillo 
in 1938. This summer, however, the trailer chapel was used by 
the Missionary Catechists in their work of instructing Mexican 
children and adults of the diocese. The Diocese of Buffalo might 
also be added to the list, since a type of work at least very closely 
akin to that of the motor mission is now being carried on in its 
rural parts by a special band of priests. Nor is this list necessarily 
complete. 

The whole field of the motor mission has become so extensive 
and complex that a complete record of a year’s work can no 
longer be attempted in a single article. The aim of the present 
paper is simply to record some of the newer developments, to call 
attention to a number of the more outstanding features of the 
past year’s efforts, and to indicate some of the more general re- 
sults. 

Audiences continue to run in the main, as in former years, 
between one and three hundred. At one extreme, however, one 
finds instances in which only one or two dozen people are in at- 
tendance; at the other extreme, the records show instances of 
audiences of one and two thousand. It should be added that 
there is always an unseen audience, since the speaker’s voice is 
usually carried for some blocks by means of the public address 
system which has become a customary part of the equipment of 
the churches-on-wheels. A careful check of the attendance at 
meetings held by one missioner on 48 evenings in the Diocese of 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa during the past summer showed a total 
attendance of 10,360, of which 3350 were Catholics and 7010 
non-Catholics. 
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Occasional Amusing Incidents 


Amusing incidents occur occasionally; now and then, also, 
incidents that are not quite so amusing, incidents that call for a 
considerable amount of good humor on the part of the missioners. 

Writing about one of the missions in Tennessee, the Rev. 
James Cunningham, C.S.P., recalls the following: “Here we 
were asked our opinion about using snuff and chewing tobacco. 
We answered, but wished later we had held the question up a 
night. For when I reached for the cover of the motion picture 
machine, I found it covered with tobacco juice. A farmer in the 
crowd had used it for a target all evening, and was a good shot.”’ 

Father Edward L. Stephens, of the Richmond Diocese Mis- 
sionary Fathers, records the following in the September issue of 
The Catholic Virginian: ‘‘After Mass and breakfast next morning, 
we made our way over the rolling hill country that brought us to 
Lynchburg. Here your narrator, who from a fair acquaintance 
with the Hill City should have known better, attempted one of the 
impossible hills and succeeded in blocking traffic for a few minutes. 
We got out of the difficulty without any damage through the 
courteous assistance of kindly Policeman Duff. It was an em- 
barrassing incident and caused us some delay, but it was a fine 
advertisement for us. It was the first time that the Catholic 
Church completely halted traffic on Ninth Street in Lynchburg.”’ 
He continues: ‘Speaking of the police, our encounter with Mr. 
Duff marked our second contact with the law that morning. 
About twenty miles from Rock Castle our chapel took to a little 
weaving, as is the way with trailers at times. A state policeman, 
coming along in his machine, ducked to one side, then followed us, 
and pulled us to the side of the road. I hopped out, told him I 
admired his discretion in pulling off the road and invited him 
into the chapel. He was a mighty swell fellow, enjoyed every 
feature of the chapel, and sent us on our way rejoicing. It was 
the first time he had ever been in a Catholic church—the truth 
is he was scared into it by the rolling of the unit on this particular 
piece of highway which he happened to be patrolling ....” 

Father Cunningham tells the following one on his co-worker, 
Rev. Francis Broome: ‘One night as Father Broome was dis- 
coursing mightily on the Bible, he invited all of the congregation 
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to ‘come up after services and see a real Bible—the whole and 
complete Bible, the Catholic Bible.’ They did, and was his face 
flushed? I had given away the last Catholic Bible we had in the 
trailer a day or two previously. ‘Where is that Catholic Bible 
at?’ came, I am sure, from at least four hundred people. We had 
to admit that one of the Fathers had given it away, but promised 
that several would be on hand next night. That evening they 
spent an hour before and an hour after services looking over a 
‘real, sure enough Bible.’ ”’ 


Local Opposition Occasionally Encountered 


But, as intimated, the work of the motor missions is not all 
pleasant, by any means. Indeed, some genuinely unpleasant 
things occur at times. One day Fathers Patrick Tierney and 
Conrad Hoffner, of the Diocese of Richmond, brought their 
church-on-wheels to a stop in a tiny Virginia village. There was 
not a single Catholic in what they termed ‘“‘this mere speck of a 
village,” and in the surrounding countryside. No priest had 
worked or prayed there before. The missioners admit it took 
courage to attempt a mission there. Yet, they did so and kept 
smiling at that. One of the first nights, when Father Hoffner 
was distributing literature, one old fellow threw the proffered 
pieces of reading material back into his face. He accepted the 
unusual thrill with the wonted good humor that has come to 
characterize the motor missionaries. After that, willing young- 
sters from the neighborhood distributed the literature. The work 
went on as usual. 

It was on the foregoing assignment, too, that the following was 
reported: “Other disturbing elements were the millions of in- 
sects which swarmed the chapel, the intense heat both night and 
day, the paucity of audience and—last but not least—three 
Ember Days with no fish available, unless you caught them 
yourself, within sixty miles of Cumberland Court House.” 

From the Paulist field in Tennessee, from which reports usually 
carry a note of optimism, there came one report this year that 
had a different ring to it. A mission was held at a fair-sized town, 
the center of a county with a population of 25,000. There was 
not one native Catholic among the 25,000. Apparently, however, 
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there was among them a considerable number of genuine old- 
fashioned bigots. Evidence soon turned up that some of the 
population “suspected the motor missioners of being quite un- 
holy.”’ One of the missioners tells the story as follows: “It is 
not possible to print what these rural folks think about us—and 
I might add many city people as well. The barber who gave mea 
haircut summed it up when he said that he ‘guessed Catholics 
were all right, but he had been brought up to believe that they 
were the meanest, lowest, no-account folks in the world.’ And 
no matter how you look at it, he was taking in a considerable 
amount of territory.” 

The narrator continues: ‘“‘A strange type of mind prevailed 
among our questioners . ... No matter how we explained that we 
do not condemn marriage, that we do not forbid the eating of 
meat, one of their number most politely but firmly refused to see 
our side of the story. He was convinced that we were deceiving 
him. I answered his questions through the Question Box, and 
Father Broome spent all afternoon discussing religion with him— 
and arrived at exactly nowhere. He reminded us of an old darky 
preacher who was noted for ‘knowing so many things that ain’t 
so.’ Yet, this man was the most intelligent and forceful speaker 
in his congregation—he was considered a great scholar by the 
townfolk. He wished to arrange a debate with the members of 
his church for us (Campbellite), but we politely declined on the 
ground that we were not there to debate but to explain Catholic 
teaching. It is not possible to debate when the absolute convic- 
tion and foregone conclusion of the opposition is that you are a 
_ 

“The ignorance of the so-called ‘intelligent’ people is appalling, 
and can easily account for the lack of impression we make. One 
old man is still holding out that the earth is square—he told me 
that Jesus sent His Apostles to the four corners of the earth, and 
therefore it had to be square.” 

Other instances that showed at least a bit of hostility could be 
cited. In one small town in Colorado the mayor, who was an 
“elder in the local Protestant church,’’ two nights in succession 
sent the police to inform the speakers that their public address 
system was so loud that it interfered with people who were 
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listening to their radios seven or eight blocks away. In one place 
in Oklahoma a Protestant ‘‘revival’’ was started the second night 
of the motor mission. The sum-total result was that the mis- 
sioner quietly closed down shop till the revival had run its course, 
and then ran his mission the usual number of evenings. 


Real Hostility Is Rarely Manifested 


However, these little bits of unpleasantness and occasional 
manifestations of hostility are in no wise the rule. They are very 
much the exception. While, as mentioned, in one Colorado town 
the mayor seemed a bit uncodéperative, to say the least, in another 
the individual holding the same office thanked the missionaries 
over the public address system on the final night and asked them 
to return again. This man was not a Catholic, and in the town 
of 1400 there were only six Catholics. Also, while one minister 
picked a peculiarly inconvenient time for his ‘‘revival’’ in one 
Oklahoma town, in not a few towns in several different States 
ministers called the motor mission to the attention of their people 
and even attended themselves. All in all, the missionaries feel 
that they are wanted, that the people are looking for the truth. 
They realize that there are many in rural parts like the old lady 
who one evening asked the missionary for reading material. On 
the latter’s inquiry whether she was a Catholic she answered: 
“No, this is the first time I ever had a chance to hear anything 
about the Catholic Church.” 


Motor Mission to the Indians 


Most of the motor mission activity so far is being carried on 
among the whites of the countryside. However, in several 
dioceses the negroes are being reached too. Moreover, five motor- 
chapels are being used among the Indians. In the case of the 
latter the churches-on-wheels are proving very helpful. As 
Father John Tennelly, S.S., of the Catholic Indian Bureau says: 
“The Indians move so much one has to move their church with 
them.’ The first trailer for the Indians was brought into use 
scarcely two years ago on the Fort Apache Reservation, Arizona. 
Father Vincent Arbiter was placed in charge of it, and is still 
at the wheel. To-day there are four others. One of these is on 
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the Fort Yuma Reservation, Arizona, with Father Felix Pud- 
lowski in charge. A second is on the Collville Reservation, 
Washington, and is under the direction of Father Cyril Feist. In 
New Mexico, Father Clementine Wottle works out of Shiprock 
with a third, and Fathers Leo Oelmann and Anthony Vorst work 
at Smith Lake with a fourth. 

From his headquarters at Twisp, Washington, Father Feist 
writes enthusiastically about his church-on-wheels. He is already 
considering a new church, not on wheels, but on a stable founda- 
tion, as a result of the work he has done with his movable chapel. 
“The trailer-chapel,’’ he states, “has been a great help to me in 
getting my Indians to go to the Sacraments. It gave me an op- 
portunity to camp at the people’s homes. While there I in- 
structed them and urged them to come to Mass twice a month at 
Monse. They are coming pretty well; in fact, so well that I am 
tempted to put up a little church at Monse, which is centrally 
located for the most of my Indians.”’ 

The Most Reverend Rudolph Gerken, Archbishop of Santa 
Fe, also sees in the motor mission promising possibilities for work 
among the Indians. In fact, after observing the work of Fathers 
Leo Oelmann and Anthony Vorst at Smith Lake Mission, their 
new center on the Navajo Reservation, His Excellency stated: 
“No other method of mission work could commence to compare 
in results with this motor-chapel.”’ 

A brief description of the work on the Reservation by the 
Archbishop makes interesting and inspiring reading. Among 
other things it shows the need for churches-on-wheels in working 
with the Indians, and also shows how the work is carried out. We 
cite a few paragraphs: 

“The Navajo Indian Reservation is a vast territory of 25,000 
square miles, of which one-half is in the Archdiocese of Santa Fe 
and the rest in Arizona belonging to the Diocese of Tucson. These 
Indians are strictly rural and nomad. There is not even one village 
in this vast Reservation. The Indians live in very simple houses, 
octagon-shape, about twenty-five feet in diameter, built out of logs, 
the side walls about six feet high and covered with a dome-shaped 
roof. These little houses are called hogans. Since the Indians make 
their living from sheep and cattle, they roam about from place to 


place over this vast Reservation about the time the seasons change, 
and the entire family moves to a different part of the Reservation 
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when their herds are moved. Consequently, it is very difficult to 
contact them long enough at any one time to convert them. I 
might mention that there are over 50,000 Navajo Indians—of these 
only 3000 are Catholics and about the same number are Protestants. 
The rest are still pagans. The work among them is very difficult, 
because the vast majority speak no other language but the Navajo 
Indian language. Some few speak English, and a much smaller 
number Spanish. Whilst it is indeed necessary that we have more 
churches on the Reservation, it can readily be seen how very helpful 
the Motor Chapel is to the priests. They go around to the hogans, 
and they generally stop with their Chapel in the vicinity of probably 
half a dozen hogans and gather these people together to work with 
them. The Fathers have already acquired some knowledge of the 
Indian language, but they still need an interpreter to assist them. 
In their Motor Chapel, they carry with them a portable phonograph 
with hymns and also a very complete series of catechetical films. 
They have a small projector, and with the aid of these pictures they 
find it much easier to bring the message of the Gospel home to these 
simple people. Very few of them have ever seen a moving picture, 
and consequently they are very much interested in this visual form 
of catechetical instruction. The Mission has been established only 
a little over a year, but the Fathers have already baptized quite a 
number and have others under instructions. Their results would not 
be so gratifying unless they had the benefit of the Motor Chapel. 
They go so far as 125 miles from their Mission Center among the 
Indians. With the aid of the Motor Chapel they can be away from 
home for a week or ten days at a time, because they have a very 
complete kitchenette and dinette and two nice berths, and they 
carry enough provisions to last them for a trip, including drinking 
water. On their trips they always go with the Motor Chapel and a 
car. With the latter they can visit individual hogans and bring the 
people together where they have parked their Motor Chapel.” 


On this particular reservation the trailer was too hard on the 
cars, since the roads are no more than trails over the mountains. 
But this difficulty was solved by mounting it on a ton-and-half 
truck. The Fathers now get around nicely. Incidentally, the 
chapel was designed by the Archbishop himself, and was con- 
structed by the boys of the Lourdes Trade School of Albuquerque. 
It is built of strong but light material and insulated with rock 
wool against excessive heat or cold. The exterior is covered with 
metal and the interior is lined with plyboard. 


Motor Missions to the Colored 


In the Dioceses of Savannah-Atlanta, Oklahoma City-Tulsa, 
and Nashville some negro groups were addressed by the mission- 
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aries during the past summer. At the missions which were held 
for them at Fayetteville and Tullahoma, in the Nashville Diocese, 
the negroes are reported to have turned out en masse. The 
average attendance at the former place was 500 and on the last 
night well over 700, practically the whole colored population. 
Of this mission, the Paulist News, for June, 1939, has this to say: 
“It was a strange sight and an inspiring one—the children all 
sitting on the ground in a large semicircle; their parents and 
friends sitting and standing behind them; in the distance from 
every direction were men and women to be seen hurrying to the 
field carrying chairs, boxes, blankets to be spread upon the ground, 
and in all this crowd not a white face to be seen. However, on 
several occasions friends we had made during the past week joined 
the five hundred and more colored folk who sang with our records, 
said ‘Amen!’ during the sermon, and wept and protested their 
love for Our Saviour as the ‘King of Kings’ was shown upon the 
screen. It was unusual for us to look out from the footlights on 
the trailer and see the moon shining down in all its glory on a 
sea of black faces—with ivory teeth and sparkling white eyes 
making a severe and noteworthy contrast.” 

It might be added here that the times seem particularly ripe for 
work among the negroes. From an increasing number of quarters 
come reports of missionary efforts among them that are rewarded 
with reasonable, and at times even unusual, results. A note- 
worthy example is the following reported but a short time ago by 
Rev. Kerry O’Connor Keane, C.S.Sp., pastor oi Holy Cross parish 
in New Orleans. According to him, convert classes have been 
held three times a week for the past fifteen years with the result 
that an average of 100 converts a year are being made in the 
parish. During the past year the number was 118. He adds the 
following information: ‘“The parish was founded in 1913 for a 
half-hundred negro Catholics. It began with a little altar and 
40 chairs in a three-room house. To-day there is a fine brick 
church and a school of almost 500 pupils, taught by six Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament and one lay teacher.” 

Methods Pursued 


In general, the motor mission work has gone on the past sum- 
mer in much the same way as it has in former years. One finds 
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variations here and there in the methods that are used, but very 
commonly the procedure is the following: About a week ahead 
of time posters are placed in the town in which the meetings are to 
be held, as well as in the surrounding countryside. A day or so 
before the opening of the mission handbills are distributed by 
local children. The coming of the church-on-wheels itself attracts 
not a little attention. Sometimes patriotic airs, old rural favorites 
and religious hymns are played during the day or immediately 
preceding the religious program in the evening. Religious mov- 
ing pictures, catechetical films, and transcribed Lives of the 
Saints are used effectively as parts of the religious programs. In- 
variably literature is distributed during or after the programs. 
Some of the missioners place considerable emphasis upon the 
last-mentioned phase of the work, and distribute large quantities 
of reading material. Father Charles M. Carty, of the Archdiocese 
of St. Paul, for instance, distributed 150,000 pamphlets during 
the past summer. He had two boys accompany him in his trailer 
to distribute the booklets. He expressed the view that results of 
the mission come rather through the leisurely reading of literature 
afterwards than through the preaching that is done during the 
mission. 

Helpful also to the motor mission work are institutes that are 
being conducted to train missionaries for active service in the 
field. For several years provision has been made for such pre- 
paratory work at Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, and St. Thomas 
Seminary, Denver. Referring to this preparation at St. Thomas, 
Rev. Dr. Lilly states: ‘‘We conduct each year a discussion, which 
may be attended by any of our students on motives, methods, etc., 
for the motor missions. We also instruct the students on the 
type of sermon or lecture to give, and how to handle various types 
of questions. The seminarians begin their work in the field under 
the direction of an experienced priest.” 

For the first time, during the past summer, a special institute 
for priests was held. It was under the direction of Rev. Dr. 
Stephen Leven, and was conducted at Tonkawa, Oklahoma, center 
of his own street-preaching activities. Fifteen secular priests 
from six different dioceses and a number of Benedictines from St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, attended. 
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Correspondence courses which are now being conducted from 
sixteen different centers, with people who have registered for 
them after attending a motor mission, also help in a measure to 
prepare for future work in the field. Most of these courses are 
conducted from seminaries. This offers a practical type of train- 
ing for the students for the priesthood studying there. 

By far the greater part of the motor mission work is done by 
priests. Seminarians, however, contribute not a little help in 
several dioceses. Here and there lay men and lay women are 
beginning to play a part. Practically all the names that appear 
in the reports of earlier years are still to be found in this year’s 
reports. A very considerable number of new names were added 
during 1939. 


Motor Mission Work Limited Mostly to Summer 


For the most part the motor mission work is still limited to out- 
door work during the summer months. This is even true of the 
South. As Father Cunningham points out, in speaking of the 
work in Tennessee, through practically the whole stretch from 
the middle of October to the first of May, “our motor trailer, like 
the farmer’s plow and other equipment, is laid up for the winter.” 
In spite of this, however, the Paulists are one of several groups 
that carry on their work throughout the entire year. As their 
little missionary publication, The Paulist News, puts it: “It must 
not be thought that we ourselves are idle. Our station wagon, a 
Ford, and we ourselves have been on the road, going about from 
town to town, from house to house, visiting, instructing and en- 
deavoring to the best of our ability to reap what results we may 
from past activities and to prepare the ground for future labors.” 
And again: ‘“‘Each interested group, large or small, each house- 
hold with even one member anxious or merely willing to know 
more about the Faith, is visited at least once a week—and 
brought just a little closer to the Church.’’ The Paulists now 
have four on their Trailer Chapel staff—two who center their 
efforts in ‘breaking new ground,” and two who, by means of such 
follow-up activities as conducting inquiry classes and catechizing, 
“cultivate what had already been planted.” 

A summarized account of the activities during the past summer 
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in six districts of the Archdiocese of St. Louis ends with the state- 
ment that ‘during the winter and early spring missions will be 
held in local churches of motor mission territory.’”’ The work in 
this archdiocese has been organized and conducted for the most 
part by the priests of the Congregation of the Mission. However, 
several secular priests, and a considerable number of deacons and 
subdeacons from Kenrick Seminary, assist in it. Incidentally, 
the priests of the Congregation of the Mission had by far the 
largest number of active mission units in the field the past sum- 
mer—namely, six in the Archdiocese of St. Louis, and five in 
other dioceses. 

A distinctive feature of the rural mission work in the Diocese 
of Indianapolis, where three centers have recently been estab- 
lished, is that the priests assigned to the mission duties, while 
stationed in rural parishes, do mission work exclusively through- 
out the year. The work of each is limited to the particular county 
in which he is stationed. 

There is very general recognition of the need for centering 
efforts in an intensive way in definite areas, once the first trail has 
been blazed by the church-on-wheels. This is particularly well 
stated by Rev. Joseph Cassidy, of the Diocese of Savannah- 
Atlanta, in his little news sheet, Trailer Musings. After six 
months’ work with a chapel-on-wheels in various sections of the 
extensive Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta, he concluded that ‘‘it is 
expedient that we have several trailer chapels canvassing the ex- 
tensive rural area of Georgia.’’ He also recalled the oft-repeated 
remark of the bishop of the diocese, the Most Reverened Gerald 
P. O’Hara, that ‘‘he would welcome the day when there would be 
a ‘chapel-on-wheels’ in every county of the State.”” Father Cassidy 
is himself now centering his efforts in one particular area, that 
around Valdosta where he began his work. ‘‘By remaining in an 
area for a period of a year,” he writes, “‘we shall have many op- 
portunities for creating a new mission, where all Catholic services 
will be carried out. By preaching in season and out of season we 
hope to accomplish for neglected areas the establishment of a 
church.’’ He does not, however, consider his earlier efforts, his 
trail blazing, useless. As he states: ‘“‘We have been received and 
listened to by people who heretofore have known nothing of us 
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and the Church to which we belong. We have visited towns where 
priests have never been seen, where the Church is unknown, where 
the seed of faith has aever been planted. In these places we have 
worked, not accomplishing anything tangible, but preparing the 
way for that which is to follow.”’ 


Results of Motor Mission Work 


The oft-heard question, of course, is: “What are the results?” 
Four different results are consistently mentioned in reports: the 
allaying of prejudice; the return to the Church of fallen-away 
Catholics; the provision of increased opportunity for the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments on the part of neglected Catholics in the 
countryside; the conversion of non-Catholics. Statistically re- 
ports may not look very impressive. However, the work is still 
young, and statistics do not always tell the whole story. Still, 
here are a few samples that have genuine significance. 

In Brighton, Colorado, the pastor of the local parish, Father 
Bernard Weakland, states that since the first of the year (1939) 
thirteen converts have come into the Church as a result of street- 
preaching. In Tonkawa, Oklahoma, where Father Leven has 
centered much effort in his own parish, twenty-six converts were 
brought into the Church the past year. In a former parish of his 
the same priest baptized twenty-seven converts during the last 
three months of his stay there. At Alto, Tennessee, the Paulists 
built their first permanent church for their motor mission converts 
in 1938. The Paulist News, in referring to this accomplishment, 
states the following: ‘‘When, on December 4, the little stone 
church was dedicated, and the Most Reverend William L. 
Adrian, Bishop of Nashville, administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, the whole district turned out to see the ceremony of 
dedication, a strange ceremony to them, and to witness the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Confirmation. ... That morning 
‘Uncle Bud Kennedy,’ one day short of 73 years, made his first 
confession and his first Holy Communion. He had been baptized 
by Father Abram Ryan in 1874. With him at the altar, also for 
the first time, was a neighbor ‘Ed’ Pratt, a mere sixty-nine, who 
had long sought the Truth, and was at last at home. Grand- 
father, daughter, and grandchildren together received their 
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Eucharistic King for the first time. Tears of gratitude gathered 
in their eyes.”” The report on Alto for the past summer mentions 
a vacation school of sixty children, and states that the future of 
the Church there is very bright and very promising. Incidentally, 
the Paulists already have another permanent church in view, 
another fruit of their work with their church-on-wheels. These 
and other reports incite confidence and hope in the future of the 
motor mission. 

Christ gave an indelible place on the pages of history to the 
small town. Is it too much to expect that the motor mission, the 
churches-on-wheels through which His work is now so zealously 
being carried on by some of His “‘other Christs,”’ will serve as an 
instrumentality for placing the small town and rural village on 
the pages of the church history of our day? Certainly, there can 
be little doubt that it is proving an instrumentality for placing 
on the pages of the book of life the efforts of those who are using 
it as a means for furthering the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 

















Wanted: Spiritual Sermons 
By ALFRED F. ScHNEpP, S.M. 


The desirability of having regular, well-preached Sunday 
sermons may seem a very trite subject in view of recent agitation, 
but there is no reason to believe that the agitation itself has be- 
come useless because it has achieved its object. There is still 
very much evidence to the effect that the Sunday sermon is a 
sadly neglected stepchild. When not coldly excluded from the 
ceremonies, it is very commonly packed off to a corner with its 
little bowl of gruel, and given clearly to understand that it is a 
none-too-tolerable nuisance. 

Somehow I can’t help getting sentimental over the anzemic little 
waif, and wondering whether he’s such an ornery brat as his step- 
father, the parish-priest, would make him out. If you care to go 
into his case a bit, we can examine some of the charges brought 
against him. 

“The people don’t want the Sunday sermon,”’ is one of the ob- 
jections. Even if you admit that such an objection is worth con- 
sidering, demonstrating its truth would take a bit of doing. That 
people don’t like the type of Sunday sermons they commonly hear, 
is quite probable, and is in fact the main inspiration of this article. 
But that they don’t like a well-delivered, thoughtful sermon is 
an assertion that flies in the face of an inconveniently large num- 
ber of facts. Most pastors will agree, I think, that the easiest way 
to attract people in droves to evening services is to give them 
reason to believe that there will be a good sermon. People will 
do everything from simply dialing the radio to travelling miles in 
order to hear a good political speaker. And despite the many 
counter-attractions which modern life offers, lecturing is still a 
lucrative occupation for those who know how to do it. Coming 
back to the parish, perhaps some priests would be flattered and 
others a trifle worried if they knew to what extent the latest 
sermon furnishes the topic of conversation over the bridge table, 
the cigars, the knitting-needles, and even the beer. 
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“TI don’t have time to prepare a good sermon.”’ I know some 
people who would laugh out loud at this statement. They are 
thinking of the assistants in large city parishes whose main occu- 
pations between Sunday noon and Saturday evening are thumb- 
twiddling, going to baseball games, and writing textbooks on 
metaphysics. The last-named, according to the best available 
statistics, seems to consume relatively little time for the group 
taken asa whole. Let us admit, though, that this is a prejudiced 
view. The instruction of prospective converts, visiting the sick, 
and visiting parishioners who are not sick, getting ready for and 
actually participating in a variety of parish activities, dealing with 
all sorts of people who come to the rectory for all sorts of reasons: 
these things do take up a goodly portion of the time of many 
priests. Even these, though, can do a good job of preparing 
their sermons by taking a hint from a lot of good teachers. The 
trick is to let the thought of what you want to do occupy your 
mind at odd moments. If Monday you spend in turning over a 
few possible subjects and by Tuesday morning you have one 
picked out, you will have four or five days in which to mull over it 
while shaving, driving your car, walking around, and even while 
falling asleep. (Some thinkers maintain that ideas come to them 
most readily when they are in a horizontal position.) 

“Our time-table on Sunday morning is so crowded that, if we 
gave sermons, it would be completely disrupted.’’ This may be 
true in certain large city parishes. Let us frankly admit that 
scheduling a Mass for every half-hour is an undesirable practice. 
But, taking the country as a whole, there are few places where it is 
necessary. And, with Masses at intervals of forty-five minutes 
or longer, there is time for a sermon if other things are not allowed 
to intrude. 

Among these “other things’ we have announcements, which 
to all intents and purposes take the place of the sermon in many 
Masses. Need they do so? Not really. Some of them can be 
eliminated entirely. Among these, in the writer’s opinion, is the 
announcement of ‘‘Masses for the week.’’ This bane of the 
American pulpit was originally intended, we may presume, to let 
people know when Masses for their departed friends were to be 
said, so that they could come and participate in the offering of the 
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sacrifice. A very beautiful thought, but scarcely of concern to the 
parish as a whole, if we may judge by the attendance at week-day 
Masses. 

Then we have the announcement of meetings, card-parties, 
and other parish events. Possibly such things must be mentioned 
from the pulpit on Sunday mornings as matters of information to 
the parish as a whole, although some parishes have the practice 
of using the mails for such purposes and it does seem that that 
would be sufficient. But, in any case, a mere mention ought to 
be enough. After all, the success of such affairs depends largely 
on the sense of duty of the parishioners, which ordinarily is little 
affected by a stereotyped exhortation. As for the ‘good time”’ 
to be had, the people’s experience in previous affairs of a similar 
nature will lead them to draw their own conclusions on the sub- 
ject. 

First cousin, or twin-brother, to such announcements is the 
“money talk.’’ The people love it like poison ivy. This reason 
alone ought to be enough to deter pastors from indulging in it, 
because you can’t get much money out of a person who is foaming 
at the mouth. “The Lord loveth a cheerful giver,’”’ and the 
pastor gets more out of him. But there is another angle. In the 
long run, the amount of money people will give to the church de- 
pends on the attitude they have. Cultivate a deeper religious 
spirit in them, and the giving will take care of itself. This is not 
meant to furnish the pastor with a mercenary motive for preach- 
ing spiritual sermons, but to make clear to him that, even from 
the financial point of view, he has nothing to lose by doing so. 

Moreover, the ‘“‘money talk’’ may be merely the external symp- 
tom of a perversion which has insidiously taken possession of the 
priest’s soul. Many seem to have forgotten that money and 
even the things that money can buy (such as churches and vest- 
ments and altars) are merely means to an end. They are not 
even necessary means in many cases. So, in substituting a 
“money talk” for a true sermon on the one occasion of the week 
when he has the large majority of his parishioners within ear- 
shot, the pastor not only is forfeiting their good will but is guilty 
of a serious betrayal of trust. 

Reference was made above to the fact that Catholics really like 
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a good sermon, but, by the same token, they don’t like a lot of the 
Sunday sermons they actually hear. Judging by their perfor- 
mance, many priests don’t seem to know just what does and what 
does not “go over.” And, since in this case it fortunately happens 
that what is liked by people coincides with what is good for them, 
it might be well to point out a few desirables with their opposite 
undesirables. 

People don’t go to church in order to get bawled out. Hearing 
priests ‘‘give it to’”’ their parishioners for missing Mass or going 
to bad shows and dances reminds me of a certain professor who, 
on occasions when an unusually large number of students were ab- 
sent, would give those who were present a fifteen-minute lecture 
on the necessity of coming to class. It was a fiery bit of work, 
but addressed to those who needed it least. That is likely to be 
the case with tirades from the pulpit. Perhaps a priest, before 
he blows off some of that steam, might do well to remember how 
he felt—or how he still feels—when anybody taxed or taxes him 
severely with his real or imaginary misdemeanors. 

What people really need is sermons of a positive nature, sermons 
which hold up to them positive ideals of conduct, tell them what 
they ought to do, why they ought to do it, and how they can do it. 
It is an old psychological trick to get the best out of a man by 
showing that you have confidence in him. 

Then, sermons should be informative. They should not con- 
sist exclusively of a reminding of duties or a re-hashing of generali- 
ties. When people suffer through a sermon with the well-founded 
conviction, “I’ve heard all this before,’”’ there is something 
definitely wrong. True, there are fundamental truths to which 
return must be made repeatedly, but it need not be in conven- 
tional form or with a standardized theological approach. Even 
fundamental truths have many facets and can be brought out in a 
great variety of ways. 

Finally, sermons must be prepared. The hypothesis that any 
priest already knows enough to be able to talk for a few minutes 
is very misleading. Just because the time is short, economy is an 
important principle. You have to be sure that every word counts, 
that the effect you aim to produce is realized despite the handicap 
of brevity. Some author said that, if he only didn’t have to con- 
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fine his writing within certain bounds, he could get out what he 
had to say in half the time, though it would take twice the space. 
The most condensed form of writing is lyric poetry. There is no 
other form in which every word countsforsomuch. There is like- 
wise no other form in which the rate of writing words per hour is 
so low. 

General principles such as these might be useful for judging a 
sermon after it is delivered, but perhaps are not particularly help- 
ful in getting one ready. Perhaps it’s even difficult to find suit- 
able subjects. Let us see. 

The homily is an old-fashioned form, but never out of date. 
Undoubtedly the selections from the New Testament which we 
read from Sunday to Sunday are sufficiently obscure in many 
places to call for explanation. In any case, descriptions of the 
background of the Gospel stories and interpretations of Our 
Lord’s words in terms of their true content and meaning frequently 
are “‘eye-openers”’ to the faithful, and very much appreciated by 
them. The Epistles particularly are neglected. The reading of 
them is not infrequently omitted, because it is felt that they are 
too obscure. Sometimes a very effective sermon could be 
preached merely by taking the Epistle text and explaining just 
what it means. 

Familiar talks, bearing on phases of Catholic doctrine or dis- 
cipline which cause difficulty in people’s minds, are among the 
most effective sermons. People often ask: “‘Why does the Church 
do this?” Or: “Why do we have to believe that?”’ Answering 
these “‘why’s’’ in a commonsense way, in simple language making 
clear the reasonableness of the Church’s demands, is of untold 
value for settling troubled minds and strengthening convictions. 

Very similar is the sermon which combats a false idea. Our 
Catholic people, living in a Protestant and pagan environment, 
pick up all sorts of odd notions. Exposing the fallacies which lead 
to such conclusions or the falsities which lie at the bottom of them 
not only helps to clear up the point at issue, but, if done often 
enough, will tend to build up in our people habits of careful think- 
ing. Not so long ago a lady, Catholic enough to go to Mass on 
Sunday and carry a rosary in her purse, was rather obstinate in 
her contention that the present Pope practised astrology. In 
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fact, she professed to have derived the information from a priest. 
At first, I thought there might be some confusion between as- 
tronomy and astrology. But when that matter had been cleared 
up, it was quite obvious that the good lady was very poorly 
informed on the matter of superstition. In this case a casual con- 
versation served to uncover a considerable gap in this person’s 
knowledge. Now, priests who have frequent enough contacts 
with their parishioners are in a position to find out what false ideas 
of that sort may be rather widely held. To combat such false 
ideas, without insulting references to the ignorance or stupidity of 
their holders, would certainly be a worthwhile objective for 
Sunday morning sermons. 

















The Dull and Backward 


By Henry C. ScHuMAcHER, M.D., LL.D. 


In previous articles we have discussed the causes, both innate 
and acquired, of feeblemindedness. ‘The intellectually dull differ 
from the feebleminded only in that the disability is much less 
severe, and hence a much less serious crippling of the total per- 
son. It is well, too, to bear in mind that a few points more or 
less in I. Q. in the upper eighties, all other things being equal 
(such, for example, as temperamental stability), are of much less 
moment than a similar number of points difference in the I. Q. 
sixties. 

In this chapter we shall use the term ‘‘mentally dull’’ to define 
the group whose intelligence quotient is above seventy and below 
ninety. That is to say, they are neither feebleminded nor normal 
in intelligence. The cause of the mental retardation may be due 
either to innate or to acquired factors. Dullness, then, is an in- 
tellectual retardation defined in terms of mental age or intelligence 
quotient. 

The term ‘‘backward”’ we shall use to define an educational 
retardation, not due to mental defectiveness, of not less than one 
grade. Backwardness is defined, therefore, in terms of educa- 
tional age or ratio. A common method of determining the educa- 
tional age is by learning the gradework the child is capable of 
doing, either through actual observation or by means of stand- 
ardized tests from which an educational achievement or grade- 
placement ratio can be calculated. 

It is the rule for a child to enter the first grade at approximately 
six years of age. Naturally enough, it is the exceptional child 
whose birthday coincides with the day on which he enters school. 
Furthermore, since the range of the normal is relatively wide, 
some normal children are at the foot of the class and some are a 
bit advanced for their grade. Hence, statistically age 5'/:-6'/, 
corresponds to normal placement for first-grade pupils. 

The normal child tends to make progress from grade to grade 
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at one-year intervals. A fourth-grade pupil would then be 6 plus 
4 or 10 years of age, and a fifth-grade pupil 6 plus 5 or 11 years of 
age, with a mid point for the reasons we advanced above of 10.5 
years. Now, supposing a 12-year-old pupil could do the work 
only of the fifth grade, he would have, then, an educational quo- 
tient of 87.5. If he were 13 years old and his achievement were 
at the fifth-grade level, his educational quotient would be 80, and 
if 14 years of age it would be but 75. 

The most common cause of school retardation is a lack of, or 
weakness in, general intelligence. Since school work requires 
primarily the use of the intellect, every backward school child 
should be given at once an intelligence test. It is well to admin- 
ister tests requiring verbal activity (such as the Binet) and per- 
formance tests, as well as tests to determine special disabilities, 
particularly if the child has missed much school or comes from a 
bilingual home. The backward child should be individually 
tested and, it goes without saying, by a competently trained 
clinical psychologist who has all the data (developmental, health, 
and environmental) relating to the child at hand. 

Intellectual dullness cannot be remedied. That is to say, the 
child who is deficient in intelligence cannot have it given him 
through any means whatsoever. He will always be backward. 
However, such lack of intelligence isn’t the only cause for school 
backwardness. In point of fact, many cases of dullness are com- 
plicated by extraneous influences which increase the inability of 
the mind to function normally. This is the explanation in some 
of the cases where the educational age is even less than the indi- 
vidual’s mental age. But probably what is more commonly 
overlooked is the reasons why certain dull pupils have a higher 
educational age than would be expected in view of their mental 
ages on either the Binet test or performance tests. The most 
obvious reason for this seeming paradox is that the educational 
test so often merely requires that the child know the answer. 
This he may know because the constant drill has fixed it in his 
mind and he recalls it. It does not follow that he could give an 
intelligent explanation why the answer is the correct answer. It 
is mere rote memory recall, the end result of drill and more drill, 
and it explains too why this type of child can make no inferences, 
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and hence develops no logical, reasoning shortcuts but must com- 
mit all new and advanced material to memory, and then in parrot- 
like fashion give it back in quizzes and examinations. Here and 
there among the dull one finds a child who has a special ability 
along some line, and this in turn brings up his total educational 
age. And lastly, as a word of caution, no test exists that is fool- 
proof; yet, this is no reason for condemning tests. In the trained 
worker’s hands they are an excellent tool for use in the discovery 
of the dull pupil. And without the diagnosis no intelligent treat- 
ment can be prescribed. 

In studying the backward child one searches, therefore, for 
both intrinsic or subjective factors and extrinsic or objective 
factors. The subjective factor most commonly found is that of 
subnormal intelligence, and statistics obtained from the study of 
large numbers of unselected school children show that at least 
15% have intelligence quotients in the 70 to 90 range. The first 
step, then, in the investigation of a case of backwardness in school 
is to determine the child’s native intelligence. This is best done 
by giving a standardized intelligence test such as the Binet; and 
should the child have a language handicap as some children do 
who come from a bilingual home in which the non-English lan- 
guage is customarily spoken within the home, or should the child 
for health or other reasons have missed much school, performance 
tests should also be given. The child who suffers from some de- 
gree of deafness may do better on the performance type of test 
than on the verbal type. It is well to give both types of tests in 
all cases if time permits. Some children make a much better 
initial response to performance tests than to verbal tests such as 
the Binet; hence, a better contact can be established and a more 
accurate test score obtained. 

There are, however, children who are not dull but who on 
mental tests may prove to be even quite bright, yet who impress 
the teacher as being dull. These, too, may be suffering from an 
intrinsic defect. Such children suffer from what has been termed 
a special disability. Such disabilities may be sensory, motor, 
or of some intellectual function (such as memory, reasoning, 
etc.). Very often these disabilities come to light when the child 
is examined because of his inability to achieve normal progress 
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in reading, spelling or arithmetic, and it is failure in these subjects 
that causes the teacher to believe the child is dull. 

Among the sensory disabilities the two most outstanding are 
vision and auditory defects. The most common eye defects are 
hypermetropia, myopia, and strabismus. Hypermetropia is 
relatively common in the young schoolchild, and occurs more 
frequently than myopia. The farsighted child has difficulty in 
doing near work, such as is required in reading or even in arith- 
metic. To see the printed page at all clearly, he must strain in 
the effort to accommodate his vision. This eyestrain may cause 
headaches, aching eyes, and a feeling of restlessness and _irri- 
tability. The child is under nervous tension. The nearsighted 
child has greater difficulty in seeing clearly the material written 
on the blackboard. In both instances school work is apt to 
suffer, and the child lags behind and is thought to be dull. The 
child suffering from strabismus, the most common cause of which 
is hypermetropia or myopia, is often the butt of jokes—he is 
called ‘‘cock-eyed’’ and other names calculated to belittle him. 
Often he withdraws from the group, avoids asking questions, 
fails to respond, and in general gives the impression of being dull 
and queer. 

Since the more frequent use of the audiometer in testing school 
childrens’ hearing, it has been shown that deafness of some degree 
is relatively common. Some observers have found as many as 
10% of unselected school children to have a hearing deficiency 
sufficient to make special seating and attention in the classroom 
desirable. It also has been found that some children are defec- 
tive in hearing for the higher pitches, so that certain tones are 
not heard at all or not clearly interpreted. Undoubtedly defec- 
tive hearing is more closely related to school backwardness than 
defective vision. Long before one goes to school and learns to 
read, it is through hearing the speech of others and speaking with 
them that one acquires information and learning. This the 
deafened child is denied in whole or in part. Later, on entering 
school, he will have difficulty in learning to read, for he may not 
hear well enough to sound out the word, and he pronounces what 
he hears. His articulation will be defective. This is true, too, 
of the child who is deaf in the higher pitches of tone. The child 
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with defective hearing may make seemingly foolish replies to 
questions put to him because he has not heard clearly. All of 
these things conspire to make him appear dull and stupid. 

There are also two motor disabilities which may operate to 
cause a child to be considered dull. The first of these is defective 
speech, such as lisping, lalling and stuttering. Of these by far 
the most important is stuttering or stammering. In recent years 
there has been a decided tendency to explain stuttering, solely 
and alone, on an emotional basis, just as in former years it was 
thought to be solely a physiological disorder. The immediate 
cause is, of course, a disturbance in coérdination. This failure 
to achieve a normal coérdination of respiratory, vocal and articu- 
latory mechanisms generally rests upon an inherited weakness. 
It can be shown that most cases of stammering or stuttering show 
evidence of an unstable nervous system. It is quite likely that 
the emotional factors which so often can be found as the precipi- 
tating causes of the speech defect, operate to the production of 
the stutter or stammer because of the hereditary unstable ner- 
vous system. In other words, the symptom, stuttering, is neither 
solely resultant nor solely purposive. 

This is not the place to discuss speech defects as such, but 
rather to note the effects of speech defects on school achievement. 
The stuttering child finds it difficult to make himself understood, 
and hence he does not ask so many questions as the normal child. 
He tends to withdraw from contacts with others. Often he does 
not learn to read well, and so has little recourse to books. Then 
too, because he is thought queer, he comes to lose what faith he 
has in himself and thus loses all ambition. Life hardly seems 
worth while to such a person. 

The second motor disability that may cause a child to be 
thought dull is lefthandedness. It would take us entirely too far 
afield to discuss lefthandedness in detail as to its cause. Suffice 
it to say that it may be a family trait on an hereditary basis, or 
it may be acquired due to early training or neglect of training. 
In general, it would be best to attempt to train all children when 
very young to use by preference the right hand. If, however, the 
left hand is persistently used in the school-age child, it probably 
is wise to make no further effort to change the ‘“‘handedness.”’ 
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The lefthanded child finds righthanded writing difficult. But 
not writing alone impedes his progress, for he also is very likely 
to have difficulty in reading and spelling and sometimes in arith- 
metic. This difficulty is due to his tendency to misread certain 
letters such as b and d, p and q, n and u, and numbers such as 6 
and 9, and reading the number 3 for the letter E or vice versa. 
These reversals seem to be more common in the child who uses 
now one hand and now the other. If the child is somewhat con- 
scious of his tendency to read from right to left and left to right, 
he may try to go in one direction only and greatly reduce his 
speed of operation. 

Children may be backward, too, because of disturbances of the 
higher mental processes, such as memory and reasoning. The 
memory disturbance may be either visual or auditory. Some 
children are ear-minded and others are eye-minded. The child 
with defective auditory imagery who is taught by the phonic 
method will learn to read with great difficulty, if at all, while the 
child with defective visual imagery taught by the flash card or 
sentence method also will have difficulty in learning to read. 
Some children, too, seem not to be able to retain for any length 
of time what they have learned. Poor reasoning ability often 
shows up in arithmetic. These backward children, then, should 
be given special tests aimed at testing mental imagery, attention, 
memory, and reasoning, if their difficulties are not to be over- 
looked. 

Not all children whose power of attention is short are suffering 
from some intellectual deficiency. The child who is inattentive 
is more likely than not suffering from some emotional disturbance. 
Daydreaming is a common cause for inattention. The child 
may daydream because he is bored with the class; because it 
isn’t sufficiently interesting or challenging; or he may withdraw 
into his phantasies because the work is too hard, and he has not 
been able to achieve any satisfaction from his school work. Very 
frequently the cause, however, does not relate to the school at 
all, but is to be found in his home environment, and the child 
has conflicts which are peculiarly disturbing. Needless to say, 
school work suffers greatly, and the child fails to progress. All 
such cases should be referred to a competent child psychiatrist. 
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Leadership in Christianity 
By KiLian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


At first it was planned to introduce leadership in recreation at 
this point. However, voices have been heard that religious 
leadership should have received greater attention than was given 
to it in a preceding article. The reasons given were but too true. 
The gist of them was that nothing is just now so important as 
religion. This is the writer’s excuse for returning once more 
to this field. What is to be presented may not exactly be what 
some readers expect, but it seems to be the most urgent at the 
present time. 

All the wars that are fought at present on the battlefields and 
behind the fronts are in defense of ideologies, and all are practi- 
cally equally bad. Whether the ideology be atheistic communism, 
pagan socialism, capitalistic liberalism, imperialistic internation- 
alism, or absolute statism, all are destructive of Christianity be- 
cause none has the elements of justice and love. Some try to 
destroy religion at one stroke; others are less radical but equally 
effective in making Christianity impotent and Christians indiffer- 
ent and lukewarm. The last state is worse than the first. God 
did not expressly condemn the hot or cold, but was very deter- 
mined in rejecting the lukewarm (Apoc., iii. 15). It is really the 
divine ideology that is at stake and that must be defended and 
saved. Christianity must be restored to its original fervor and 
zeal. 

How can this be done? Not by war, not by force, not by social 
work or similar endeavors. Once ideologies have entered a man 
through indoctrination or moral persuasion or a false philosophy, 
they can rarely be expelled by the same natural means. It needs 
more than that. The history of the Church reveals this plainly. 
What then can be done, and how should it be done? The answer 
to these questions has so often been given by successive Vicars 
of Christ that a repetition is seemingly trite. It is this: the 
world must be induced to return to the spirit of Christ through 
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St. Francis of Assisi, who so practically exemplified and so widely 
promoted it. This Francis continues to live in the members, 
secular clergy and laity, of the Secular Third Order. This is the 
instrument chosen, appointed, and recommended by the visible 
heads of the Church. They all repeat after Leo XIII: “My re- 
form is the Third Order!’ Leo made this statement after the idea 
of Catholic Action had already been conceived in the Vatican 
Council. Hence, the development and promotion of Catholic 
Action do not relegate the Third Order to a secondary place, 
because Third Orders are more and higher than Catholic Action. 
They concern themselves directly with the souls and the end of 
man, with the spirit and the will, and it is here where a reform 
must be inaugurated and effected before all else will have a chance 
to succeed. Moreover, unless Catholic Action is Franciscan at 
least in spirit, there will be no Catholic Action. St. Francis is 
the declared patron and example of Catholic Action, and his 
Third Order has received the mandate of the apostolate directly 
from the Pope. These are incontrovertible facts.’ 

Naturally, leadership in Christian reform should be most se- 
riously promoted through the Third Orders; and this for several 
grave reasons: (1) on account of existing world conditions; 
(2) on account of the present great interests of Catholics in a 
deeper spirituality; (3) in obedience to the frequent commands 
of recent Popes; (4) because first things should come first, and 
the rest should not be neglected. 


Existing Conditions 


These conditions have been briefly stated in the introduction, 
and are more fully presented in recent Encyclicals, beginning with 
‘‘Rite expiatis.’”” A goodly number of evils that gnaw at the roots 
of Christianity are found among us as well as among the people in 
foreign countries. What is being done in countries where the 
Church is persecuted? The Third Order is quietly promoted. 
What is the driving force in Catholic Action in countries where 
the Faith is languishing? The Tertiaries. Who prays mightily 
in union with the Divine Office, the official voice of the Church: 
“Hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
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done’? The combined Tertiaries of diverse jurisdictions be- 
tween four and five millions strong. Is there anything of greater 
importance than this? The worldly wise are not asked for an 
answer. Furthermore, who reach by contact and influence in 
their families alone some thirty million people? The Tertiaries. 
Hence, who will also greatly contribute to the many minor but 
grave problems confronting us? Those that have the spirit of 
St. Francis, which is the spirit of Christ, not as an occasional 
emotion but as a habit and life companion—the same Tertiaries. 
After so much educating has been done and after the mind has 
been enlightened, there still remains the task to move the will to 
action and perseverance. And this is the real objective of the 
Third Order in these matters. 


Great Interest of Catholics 


There is no religious organization that has such an appeal to 
those who hear about it as the Third Order. This may seem to 
be a broad statement, which indeed itis. Yet, such statement can 
be found in the Encyclicals and other pronouncements of the 
Popes. However, the author has also other reasons for support- 
ing his view. No article on any topic has drawn so many sincere 
and enthusiastic letters to the writer as those on the Third Order. 
Any pastor may investigate for himself. Let him explain the Third 
Order appealingly in all the Sunday Masses, and in every good- 
sized parish he will receive no less than a hundred applications 
for membership. At the present time youth is after something 
worthwhile. In the midst of doubts and unrest it seeks a haven 
of spiritual security. Most of the things offered to youth, al- 
though good to some extent, do not fill the heart created for God. 
The Third Order is such a haven of peace. It is a state of life, 
and, in consequence, the membership is more permanent than in 
other religious organizations created for classes or different ages. 
It is true that there are many old people in the Third Orders; it 
is not only perfectly natural (late manhood and old age draw re- 
cruits from a long period of years) but the fact that so many golden 
and silver jubilees in the Order are celebrated annually, ought to 
prove that the jubilarians were considerably younger when pro- 
fessed, although less in evidence. Any fraternity not having 
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young people in proportion has simply neglected youth. There 
is nothing in the Rule that could make the Third Order odious to 
young or middle-aged people of good character. Of course, the 
manner in which some fraternities are conducted may have no 
appeal; but this is not the fault of the Third Order itself, and 
holds true for every organization. A good training of leaders 
might improve conditions. There can be no longer any doubt 
that there is interest in Third Orders and that this interest is 
growing by leaps and bounds, but it is a pity that thousands and 
thousands of applicants have to be disappointed because of the 
lack of fraternities in their neighborhoods. This, too, Pius XI 
had in mind when he said: “It is a grave responsibility to de- 
prive the faithful of so great a blessing.’’ Here is a great, prac- 
tical, and fruitful field for the exercise of leadership in Chris- 
tianity. More about this later. 


The Frequent Commands of Popes 


A writer who gives merely his personal opinions may be 
doubted or opposed. In any case, he must leave to others the 
right to differ. The question regarding the general usefulness 
of the Third Order, however, has been answered by the highest 
authority in the Church. Bishops should do their utmost “‘to 
promote the Third Order of St. Francis in every way, teaching 
their flock, either personally or through competent preachers” 
what the Third Order is, requires, and does (‘‘Rite Expiatis’’). 
A large number of bishops, here and abroad, have raised their 
own voices in behalf of the Third Order; others have left the 
spread of the Third Order to missionaries and the First Orders 
themselves; but never, as far as the writer knows, did a bishop 
refuse the required permission for the canonical erection of a 
fraternity. It is different with pastors, who sometimes cite 
reasons of expediency that do not amount to much in most cases. 
It is feared that parochial work will be too much increased, but 
this is not necessarily so, as we shall see. People often deplore 
the indifference of Catholics to the requests and recommendations 
of the Holy See. Well-meaning and zealous souls may remark 
that, if things had been done as the Pope suggested, conditions 
would differ from those prevailing. This is true, but it is also 
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true that the late Pius XI complained about the indifference 
shown to the wishes of the Church with regard to the Third 


Order. 
First Things Should Come First 


While the most important things should receive first considera- 
tion, others should not be neglected. In this matter it is easy to 
argue and to blame, but a constructive criticism, if appropriate, 
ought to be in order. The primacy of the Third Order among 
religious associations has found its way into Canon Law and may 
be taken for granted. But Pope Pius XI deplored that ‘‘some 
oppose and labor against it.’’ This opposition where it exists 
is mostly indirect. Something just as good is fraudulently sold. 
The real Third Orders enumerated in the ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia”’ 
are all good, but some difference exists between them. The sub- 
stitution of other religious societies would neutralize the priority 
in rank as well as quality of the Third Orders. More deplorable 
than active opposition is passivity—-silence in the pulpit, silence 
in catechetics, silence in the press, on the radio, and wherever 
its mention could be reasonably expected. Other religious or- 
ganizations receive a fairer treatment that should not be cur- 
tailed, but the Third Order should also receive adequate con- 
sideration. The Third Order is no opposition movement to any 
other organization. It is a mode of life, a Christian reform, an 
“apostolate of Christian life, of Christian faith, of Christian peace 
carried into the family, and into every department of life in the 
world”’ (Pius XII). Every other reform movement is publicized, 
but where is the Third Order mentioned? In Catholic weeklies 
or monthlies? With a few laudable exceptions, practically 
never. Is Third Order news not Catholic news? It is certainly 
news and also news about Catholics. Some editors will say: 
“Send us real news and we will print it.’’ But such news was 
released time and again, and as often discarded by many editors. 
Personal contributions were also sent by writers and Tertiary 
secretaries, and the neglect to publish it was excused by stating 
that in such matters the public is not interested. But the metro- 
politan dailies were. Prominent editors of Catholic monthlies 
wrote to this writer that they are not in the market for things 
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like the Third Order. These answers are partly untrue and 
partly unwise. Who buys Catholic papers and reads them? 
Certainly the Tertiaries who are enjoined by the Rule to do so. 
Owing to such a treatment of Catholic periodicals, the Third 
Order as well as other religious organizations must publish their 
own magazine, often at a great loss. It is no indictment of the 
Catholic periodical press to say that with its exterior improve- 
ment the interior improvement of the matter presented has not 
kept step. Being intensely interested in the Catholic press and 
knowing that it can and should be a tremendous force for good, 
it is the opinion of the writer that it should improve its spiritu- 
ality, because for that reason are Catholic publications bought 
and for little else. All the rest about sports, athletics, worldly 
affairs except corrective news and articles, and the ““Rah Rah”’ 
columns about scouts and this or that, can be safely omitted 
without any appreciable loss to readers or publishers. The pres- 
ent task of Catholic journals is to supplement the secular press, 
not to act as a substitute for it or to reinforce the daily press by 
adding what Catholics do or think in fields not related to Catholic 
life and belief. In many instances a lack of the sense of propor- 
tion is evident, especially when non-Catholics are quoted in favor 
of this or that, as if Catholics cared about what others think con- 
cerning matters that are clear and evident tothem. On the other 
hand, some very important pronouncements of Shepherds of the 
Catholic flock are found only in their own diocesan paper and 
nowhere else. These things might be improved. Those who had 
the opportunity to see and examine the non-English diocesan 
papers of Europe on file at the Vatican Press Exposition will have 
observed the difference between them and the English and Ameri- 
can publications. When the attention of a clerical editor was 
called to this fact, he ventured to say that such papers would not 
appeal in the United States. There was no answer to the further 
question: ‘““Do your present methods appeal?’’ The writer does 
not wish to pose as a teacher of our editors because the success 
of their publications clearly shows their capability, but the writer 
ventures to believe that Catholics look for spirituality and life 
values in Catholic publications. For all else the secular press 
suffices them. 
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The radio too could pay more attention to the Third Order. 
Its history, purpose, results, activities, and Saints are not without 
interest. But there is seemingly an aversion against the Third 
Order on account of its otherworldliness. When a Catholic 
radio station was asked to make a short announcement of the 
impending Tertiary National Convention held in New York 
City, the answer was: “You'll have to pay the commercial 
rates.’” Yet, a Jamboree was announced complimentary. When 
the writer spoke to a former secretary of the N.C.C.M. about a 
series or a talk on the Third Order during the Catholic Hour and 
stressing its importance, he replied: ““You see, Father, we have 
our well-known men. They make the program and select what 
they consider timely and interesting.”’ This is, of course, not 
objectionable in itself, provided it is not a closed circle that ad- 
mits of nothing, however important, if it is not acceptable to a 
few judges that cannot be competent in everything. The king- 
dom of God should not only be extended among the masses but 
also in the souls of Catholics. 

A concentrated effort of over 200,000 American Franciscans 
is now being inaugurated to make the Third Order better known 
and better understood. It will not be a spectacular campaign in 
the sense of the world, but it will bring greater blessings and a 
more permanent result. A great increase in the number of 
Tertiaries does not seem to be improbable, if Christian leadership 
supports the endeavor. This leadership must principally be 
exercised by the clergy, the writers, the speakers, and the press. 
The most important feature of every spiritual campaign will be 
furnished by the Tertiaries themselves. 

Of equal importance, if not more, is the development of Chris- 
tian leadership among the Tertiaries in order that the purposes of 
membership may be fully realized. This leadership is the obli- 
gation of the Tertiary officers under the guidance of their spiritual 
directors. A fraternity in every parish needs trained directors 
in every parish. But will the clergy have time for this? Most 
probably, if they cut down other things in proportion to their 
importance. Many things can be done if well planned. The 
spiritual care of souls always used to be the main end for which 
the priesthood was instituted, and zealous pastors find ways and 
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means to accomplish this, notwithstanding other activities claim- 
ing their attention. In any case, the direction of the Third 
Order will not unduly encroach upon their time or that of their 
assistants. What pertains to the leadership to be exercised by 
the Tertiary officers, together with a training course, has been 
explained elsewhere,? and needs no further explanation here. 
The training of these leaders will be a pleasure to zealous direc- 
tors, since the officers will most probably do more for them and 
the parish in return. 

The problem of over-organization with its subsequent en- 
croachment upon the pastor’s time and energy really deserves the 
proposal of a plan of unification as it exists in the mind of the 
writer. It is based on facts, observations, and legitimate de- 
ductions. Its important features are that it is simple and truly 
practical. Nor does the re-alignment of existing religious parish 
organizations seem to present any difficulties. 

In most of the larger and well-conducted parishes are found 
all or some of the following societies, omitting the purely devo- 
tional groups; all of these should remain, flourish, and be spirit- 
ually strenghtened. They are the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, the Sodality, the Holy Name, the Holy Family or 
Christian Mothers’ Society, the Altar Society, and Catholic 
Action, drawing from all parishioners. "What would happen if the 
Third Order were added unto them? There would be then one 
more organization. Certainly, but it must be kept in mind that, 
although these organizations have some things in common (like 
Mass and Communion Sundays), they remain isolated as far as 
the other organizations are concerned. The influence of one 
organization does not directly extend beyond its own member- 
ship. This is especially true as far as a peculiar spirit or a mode 
of life is concerned. 


Establishing Fraternities 


Let us digress for a minute to present an historical description 
of the canonical establishment of a Third Order fraternity in the 
midst of the existing good and useful organizations in the parish. 
This is what happens. After the permission of the Ordinary and 





2 Seraphic Youth, Third Order Bureau, Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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the faculties from the Provincial of the First Order has been ob- 
tained, the fraternity is canonically established. This event is a 
milestone in the life of any parish. The foundation is laid for an 
institution that will last for a century after the last profession of 
members and which no bishop nor priest can undo without a cause 
approved by the Holy See. It may and does sometimes lan- 
guish and be forgotten through culpable neglect or ignorance, but 
it remains and can be resuscitated without any formalities at any 
time within the century. What else will happen? The first 
enrollment will embrace the religious cream of the parish, pro- 
vided a judicious admission takes place. The year of the noviti- 
ate ought to eliminate all who are not fit for this state of religious 
life in the world. The profession of members for life, which takes 
place after the novitiate has been completed, is one of the few 
never-to-be-forgotten religious experiences in the life of a Catho- 
lic. Among those permanently admitted to the Third Order 
will undoubtedly be the greater number of the best officers of all 
the other parish societies. In future, such officers will most prob- 
ably be chosen from among the Tertiaries. Many other good 
members of other societies will also find their way into the Third 
Order. In this manner the influence of the “‘spirit of Francis, which 
is the spirit of Christ which we all must possess’ (Pius XI), is ex- 
tended and kept alive in all societies and flows over into the 
families represented in these groups. The Third Order is not a 
social organization but a reservoir of spirituality. If the Tertiary 
lives up to his Rule, he will reach the end for which God created 
him, but he is also a social being with its implications, and here it 
holds true by the fruits you shall judge the tree. It is similar to 
gasoline. Left alone, it evaporates and reaches its natural end; 
introduced into an engine, it is a source of energy and production. 
Interior sanctity and good works go together. 


Tertiary Leadership 


It is here where the important leadership is plainly evidenced. 
The monthly meeting is truly and essentially a Christian leader- 
ship conference. The director standing in the pulpit surrounded 
by Tertiaries is like a general in an army (acies bene ordinaia) 
that is expressly organized to defend and protect the children of 
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God against all adversaries. He instructs them how to fight 
their personal battles, and also how to promote the interests of 
the Church and the parish that are ultimately the interests of 
Christ. The Tertiaries leave the meeting month after month 
newly strengthened and encouraged to enter the arena of strife 
like ‘‘new Machabees,’’ and according to Pope Pius XI, to “carry 
the apostolate of Christian life, peace, and faith into every depart- 
ment of life in the world.’’ Hence, this spiritual apostolate is 
carried into the organizations of the parish, society, and State, 
and bears Christ’s spirit with it. This process is not preceded, 
accompanied, or followed by a brass band, or proclaimed to the 
public with the fanfares of publicity; it is unobserved but never- 
theless persistent and decisive, and therefore successful because 
it defeats Satan by his own methods. An enthusiast could add 
much more about this, but the writer prefers for several reasons 
to keep his feet firmly upon the ground. 

It is true that some dignified publicity is necessary to acquaint 
Catholics with the good things the Church has to offer. No one 
will join the best group unless he is aware of its existence and 
nature. To remove ignorance, the Church preaches and legiti- 
mately indulges in truthful advertizing. But her objective is 
not to create a demand but to fill one; not to supply what is en- 
tirely indifferent in itself, but to call attention to higher things; 
not to make institutions great by propaganda, but to bring the 
salutary influence of really great Catholic institutions to the masses. 

Considering these things more deeply, we shall readily observe 
that Tertiaries, whilst laboring for their own perfection and with- 
out reducing the Third Order to the status of a socio-religious so- 
ciety, may very well promote and lead other parish groups. 
Furthermore, they may extend their zeal to others who do not be- 
long to anything—for example, the wayward, indifferent, apos- 
tates, and other irregulars. When all this is done—and that the 
execution is well possible, achievements recorded substantiate— 
the Christian leadership is complete. The adaptibility of the 
plan proposed in these pages is its best feature. The suggestions 
made are not based on the imagination but on things that have 
already been done in various parts of the world, and they may 
certainly be applied to American conditions. 
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In order that the spirit of St. Francis may penetrate the masses, 
it is absolutely necessary that the Third Order extend beyond 
the American Franciscan churches, because as long as it remains 
practically confined to them no great increase in membership can 
be expected in the near future. The result will evidently be 
that the reform predicted by the Popes will be deferred to an un- 
determined future. The reasons are evident. In the churches 
of Religious, many of them without parishes, the Tertiaries can 
receive a general instruction in spiritual life, but no specific 
adaptation can be made to parish conditions that are different in 
different places. The respective director cannot assign definite 
activities that may be urgent in particular parishes, and general 
indications do not suffice. Fraternities must be established in 
every parish; this is the will of the Holy See, to which all per- 
sonal views must yield. A decade or more ago, such command 
could not be executed, but it seems to be possible now, since so 
many of the younger priests have become acquainted with the 
Order during the years of their studies. This was the first step 
necessary to increase the number of fraternities. At present 
newly organized fraternities will more easily find sympathetic 
directors. The leadership in forming fraternities should be 
assumed by pastors, the moderators of quarterly clerical conferen- 
ces, and the deans in their deaneries. Bishops will not refuse 
their ardent support. If those engaged in leadership of this 
type will spend but a little time otherwise used for the promotion 
of other things of much less importance, the result will be sur- 
prising, because the execution of the will of the Church carries 
with it the blessing of obedience. Every group imbued with the 
spirit of St. Francis will be a potent and valuable cell in the 
religious counter-revolution now being waged. These turbulent 
times seem to be very propitious for the extension of Third 
Orders. A large number of people of every class and age are 
becoming more and more serious-minded. 


Conclusion 


While this article was being written, the first Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XII appeared and shortly afterwards that addressed to the 
American Hierarchy. We shall return to both in a future article. 
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but one passage in “‘Sertam letitiz,” is very apposite here. In 
the thirty-first paragraph, the Pope calls attention to certain 
American conditions and evils that should be corrected or exter- 
minated. It is remarkable that the Rule of the Third Order 
offers remedies for all of them, and that the faithful observance of 
this Rule would practically eliminate them. A juxtaposition of 
the evil and the remedy proposed by the Rule will illustrate this. 

Thirst after Pleasure.—‘‘Let them with the utmost caution keep 
away from dances and shows which savor of license, as well as 
from all forms of dissipation”’ (II, 2). 

Drunkenness.—‘‘Let them be temperate in eating and drink- 
ing”’ (II, 3). 

Immodest and Costly Dresses.—‘‘In all things let the members of 
the Third Order avoid extremes of cost and style, observing the 
golden mean suited to each one’s station in life’’ (II, 1). 

Crime among Minors.—‘‘In their daily life let them strive to 
lead others by good example and to promote practices of piety 
and good works. Let them not allow books or publications which 
are a menace to virtue, to be brought into their homes, or to be 
read by those under their care”’ (II, 8). 

Love for Power.—The whole Rule breathes the spirit of humility. 

Neglect of the Poor.—‘‘Let them contribute according to their 
means to a common fund, from which the poorer members may be 
aided. . . . Let the officers either personally visit a sick member, 
or send someone to perform the services of charity’’ (II, 12-13). 

Family Disorders.—‘‘Let them earnestly maintain the spirit of 
charity among themselves and towards others. Let them strive 
to heal discord wherever they can.”’ 

Neglect of Duty.—‘‘Let them examine their conscience every 
night’”’ (II, 10). 

Inordinate Craving for Wealth—‘‘Let those who are entitled 
to make a last will and testament, do so in good time.”’ 

Respect for Authority.—Tertiaries must be ‘‘of good character, 
peace-loving, and above all of tried fidelity in the practices of the 
Catholic Faith and in loyalty to the Roman Church and Apostolic 
See” (I, 1). ‘‘Disobedient and harmful members shall be ad- 
monished of their duty. . . .If they do not submit, let them be 
dismissed’’ (III, 4). 
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The realization of such a reform is not an easy task, but a large 
number of zealous Tertiaries would be a splendid beginning. 
Times of prosperity and dissipation do not create a penitential 
spirit and a Christian fervor. ‘‘Perhaps—God grant it!—that 
this hour of direst need may bring a change of outlook and senti- 
ment to those many who until now have walked with blind faith 
along the path of popular errors, unconscious of the treacherous 
and insecure ground on which they trod. Perhaps the many who 
have not grasped the importance of the. . . mission of the Church 
will now understand better. . . . No defense of Christianity could 
be more effective than the present straits.’’* 

At the coming of Christ the world was at peace, but it is very 
well possible that a renewal of Christianity is, like its final triumph, 
to take place at a time of persecution, war, and universal excite- 
ment. 





3 Pius XII, ““Summi Pontificatus.” 





The Second Mile 


II. The Lifting Power of Love 
By Joun A. O’BRIEN, PH.D., LL.D. 


A study of the lives of the men and women who have enriched 
human life most generously with their achievements discloses 
that they were not only heroes of the second mile, but that they 
were more concerned in winning the approval of God than of men. 
When William Crawford Gorgas, who had spent his life in waging 
a relentless warfare against yellow fever, giving it no quarter but 
insisting upon its eradication from civilized life, lay dying in 
London, he was visited by the King. In recognition of his con- 
quest of this age-old disease which had taken annually thousands 
of lives, George V knighted him and pinned upon him the Harbin 
Gold Medal for his “‘services to mankind.’’ After expressing his 
appreciation, Gorgas added: “I hope, however, that my real 
decoration will not be lacking when I pass on to the other world. 
My faith in God and in eternal life is absolute.’’ Here was the 
motive that sustained him in his long struggle against one of the 
worst enemies of mankind. 

Louis Pasteur has the unique distinction of being the ‘‘father”’ 
of three different sciences—bacteriology, physio-chemistry and 
bio-therapeutics. By universal acclaim his name heads the list 
of all those geniuses who have made notable contributions to 
medical science. Yet, few know that the motive which sustained 
him through the long years of unremitting toil, from early morn- 
ing till late at night, wresting from nature the secrets which she 
had shielded for uncounted ages, and shoving back the frontiers 
of the unknown, was a living faith in God to whom he turned for 
his reward. At the very peak of his scientific achievements he 
wrote to his children: ‘The more I know, the more nearly is my 
faith that of the Breton peasant. Could I but know all, I would 
have the faith of a Breton peasant’s wife.”’ 

As he lay dying, he clasped in his hands his rosary while he had 
read to him the Life of St. Vincent de Paul who had done so much 
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for the orphans and the poor waifs of France. Oblivious of the 
applause of men, Pasteur looked forward to the approval of his 
Maker as the recompense for one of the most fruitful lives in hu- 
man history. On his tomb at the Pasteur Institute in Paris are 
carved the words he had written in one of his letters, which sound 
the keynote of his life: ““Happy the man who bears within him a 
divinity, an ideal of beauty, and obeys it; an ideal of art, an ideal 
of science, an ideal of country, an ideal of the virtues of the Gos- 


? 


pel. 

For twenty-four years, Jean de Brébeuf labored as a Jesuit 
missionary among the Indian tribes of New France. A man of 
culture and refinement, he lived in the wigwams of the Indians, 
sharing their wretched food, enduring the cold that at times split 
the trees, and suffering all the hardships of the untutored Redmen. 
Many a night his eyes were red and bleary from the smoke in the 
wigwam which almost suffocated him. One night as he looked 
at the degraded lot of Indians huddled about him at the fireside, 
and contrasted these ignorant, superstitious, treacherous, ver- 
min-infected savages with the cultured companions to whom he 
was accustomed in France, the thought of leaving them and re- 
turning to his homeland occurred to him. Then he thought of 
the words of Christ: ‘He that shall lose his life for My sake shall 
find it.’’ With the promise of Christ echoing in his ear, he beat 
back the temptation to leave, and wrote in his own blood a vow to 
remain at his lonely post of duty until death called him home. 

On March 16, 1649, he was taken prisoner by the hostile Iro- 
quois and dragged to St. Ignace. On entering the village he was 
met with a shower of stones, beaten with clubs, and tied to a 
stake to be burned to death. Remembering the calm fortitude 
with which Christ had permitted Himself to be crucified, Bré- 
beuf kissed the stake that was to be his cross. While a fire was 
slowly kindled around his feet, his body was slashed with knives. 
Scalding water was poured over his head in mockery of baptism, 
a collar of red-hot hatchets was placed around his neck, and a 
red-hot iron was thrust down his throat. During all his frightful 
torments, Brébeuf uttered no single word of complaint. When 
at last he fell, the Indians, amazed at his incredible capacity to 
suffer, plucked the heart out of his body and ate it, thinking they 
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might in this manner capture something of his bravery. No 
wonder it is that the memory of Brébeuf is cherished among the 
people of Canada more than that of all the other early mission- 
aries. 

What nerved Jean de Brébeuf to face without flinching the 
frightful tortures inflicted upon him? Pretty speeches? The 
applause of men? Worldly fame? How utterly meaningless 
these would have been to him as the flames leaped up around him 
in that far-off wilderness of the Redmen! Only the sure con- 
sciousness that God would see and understand and be his unfail- 
ing reward could have sustained him in that hour of excruciating 
torture and during the twenty-four years of his missionary labors, 
replete with hardship and sacrifice. 

When Savonarola, the Dominican Prior of St. Mark’s in Flor- 
ence, was crossing the plank leading to the scaffold on which he 
was to be hanged and his body burned in ignominy, he was con- 
fronted by the Bishop of Vasona who said to him: “I separate 
thee from the Church militant and from the Church triumphant.” 
To which Savonarola replied: ‘‘Not from the Church triumphant. 
That is beyond thy power.’’ The consciousness that God saw 
the purity of his motives and understood the nobility of his cour- 
ageous struggle against the prevailing corruption in high places, 
sustained him to mount the gibbet and face death with a smile. 
Rising higher than the jeers of the mob was the voice of his own 
conscience speaking its approval of his conduct and echoing, he 
firmly believed, the approval of that Divine Judge before whom 
the secrets of the heart are as the pages of an open book. 


God—the Only Answer 


No matter where we look then at the list of the heroes of the 
second mile, at the men and women who have borne their cross up 
Calvary’s heights that the very multitudes crucifying them might 
be redeemed, we find that their appeal has been from Caiphas, 
from Pilate, from the mob to God. They have been able to re- 
turn love for hatred, to pray for those who persecuted and re- 
viled them, only because they found in the ‘‘Father who seeth in 
secret and will repay’’ the promise of their sure reward. God 
alone gives meaning to the universe, and constitutes the only 
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answer to the cry of every noble soul for strength to endure, to 
carry on, to scale the heights. ‘“To know Thee,’’ cried the Psalm- 
ist, ‘is perfect righteousness; yea, to know Thy dominion is 
the root of righteousness.”” It is in moments of “exceeding 


” 


righteousness,” of heroic sacrifice, that mankind feels most sen- 
sibly the presence of God. That presence enables an individual 
to realize that God and one constitute a majority, and thus gives 
him new strength and courage. It renders him independent of 
the praise or blame of man, making the approval of God the 
mainspring and the end of all his actions. 

The noblest definition of God ever given is that uttered by St. 
John when he said simply: ‘“‘God is love.’ “If any one love 
Me,” said Christ, “he will keep My word, and My Father will 
love him, and We will come to him and make Our abode with 
him.’”’ It was this vision of God as love which prompts old Sabre, 
one of the characters in A. S. M. Hutchinson’s novel, ‘“‘If Winter 
Comes,”’ to point out the answer to the mystery and riddle of 
life. 

““T tell you, Hapgood,’ Sabre cries, ‘that plumb down in the 
crypt and abyss of every man’s soul is a hunger, a craving for 
other food than this earthly stuff .... Light, light—that’s what 
he wants. ... 

““T’ve got the secret. I’ve got the key to the riddle that’s 
been puzzling me all my life. I’ve got the new revelation in 
terms good enough for me to understand. Light, more light. 
Here it is: God is... love. Not this, that, nor the other that 
the intelligence revolts at, and puts aside, and goes away, and 
goes on hungering, hungering and unsatisfied; nothing like that; 
but just this; plain for a child, clear as daylight for grown in- 
telligence: God is... love... He that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God and God in him; for God is love. Ecstasy, Hapgood, 
ecstasy! It explains everything to me. I can reduce all the 
mysteries to terms of that.’ 

“T tell you . . . old Sabre, when he was telling me that, was a 
pretty first-class advertisement for his own revelation. He’d 
found it all right. The look on him was nearer the divine than 
anything I’ve ever come near seeing.”’ 

It was this vision of God as love which entered so deeply into 
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the mind of Toyohiko Kagawa that it transformed him into one 
of the noblest ethical characters of Japan, an apostle of social 
justice, a defender of the rights of the poor and lowly, a pleader 
for peace amidst the raucous shouts of Nipponese for war. It 
caused him to share his little shack, about 10 by 8, and his meager 
food, with a beggar. In this little hut in the slum district of 
Osobe, he wrote his radiant songs of Jesus and his books which 
have carried the winsome picture of Christ into the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands of his countrymen. When confronted by a 
bully who demanded his few coins to buy liquor, Kagawa refused. 
Thereupon the bully rained blow after blow upon his face, knock- 
ing out several of his teeth and causing the blood to stream from 
his lips. But Kagawa did not strike back. His vision of Christ, 
buffeted, spat upon and saying, ‘If any one strike thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the left also,”’ restrained him. Terror- 
stricken at the strange spectacle, the bully fled in dismay. 

For there is something deep down in the heart of man that 
crumples at the sight of a person who innocent, defenseless and 
unafraid bears the buffetings and blows heaped upon him without 
striking back. Physical force falls to its knees in awe when con- 
fronted with the moral might of the naked human soul. Kagawa 
has made the hearts of uncounted thousands in the Orient burn 
with a new love for Christ as he walks the second mile among 
them with a love that never stops to count the cost in labor, in 
kindliness, in sacrifice. 

It was this vision which took possession of Albert Schweitzer, 
eminent in philosophy, theology, scripture, and music. Learning 
of the plight of the natives of the Lambarene district in the 
Belgian Congo, with no doctor to minister to their many ills, 
he surrendered his chair at Strassburg, studied medicine, and for 
14 years has ministered as a physician to the most neglected 
of God’s children in equatorial Africa. Upon the heartstrings of 
these people he has played a nobler melody than ever he played 
upon the great organs of Europe—a melody singing into their 
hearts the thrilling song of Christ. 

The story of a love that did not strike back but returned love for 
hatred is told by Arnold Lunn in ‘‘Spain and the Christian Front.” 
When the lust of the Reds to burn churches, hospitals, convents 
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and to kill priests and nuns was at its height, an old priest was 
being led out to face the firing squad. His hands were tried. 
“Please cut these ropes,’’ he said, “‘that I may bless you.”’ Seiz- 
ing an ax a Communist hacked off not only the ropes, but his 
hands. Lifting his mangled arms above the executioner’s head, 
the venerable priest moved his bleeding stumps in benediction 
over him. ‘‘I forgive you,’’ he said, ‘‘and may God forgive you 
and bless you!’ When many of the battles in that tragic war 
will have faded into oblivion, the memory of this act of heroic 
love will live. When the passions subside and reason returns, 
the memory of this act will teach friend and foe alike that the 
highest courage and the greatest heroism are found not in deeds of 
carnage and slaughter but in a refusal to strike back, in forgive- 
ness, in a love that embraces enemies. 


Love Opens Sightless Eyes 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in President Wilson’s 
cabinet, tells an amazing story of the power of a mighty and a 
generous love that overflowed the bounds of duty with deeds of 
superabundant service and kindliness. While visiting the worst 
casualities of the American army in the Federal hospitals, Mr. 
Baker came upon one that stirred him deeply. He was a veteran 
who would seem to have been as frightfully mutilated as any 
soldier that came out of the holocaust alive. Both legs were gone, 
one arm gone, he was blinded in both eyes, his face was terribly 
mutilated, and he was wheeled helplessly around the grounds of 
the hospital in a perambulator by a nurse. No one expected 
him to live. Meeting some one from the hospital later on Mr. 
Baker asked: ‘Did that young man live?’ “Did he live?” 
echoed his friend. ‘‘Why, he’s married his nurse.’’ How mar- 
vellous, reflected Mr. Baker, is the capacity of women to love 
those who stand desperately in need of loving and who pour out 
their love for the sheer joy of giving. 

Several years elapsed, and the incident had almost faded from 
his mind when Mr. Baker, as a trustee of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, received a letter from its president. The letter informed 
him of the plan of the University to do an unusual thing, to hold a 
mid-semester convocation to confer the doctor of philosophy 
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degree upon a young man who in spite of being heavily handi- 
capped had done one of the most brilliant pieces of research work 
ever done at the University. To his amazement the name was 
that of the crippled veteran—William Harrison Craig. Still 
incredulous, Mr. Baker investigated further and discovered 
that it was none other than the mutilated soldier whom nobody 
had expected to live, much less to shove back the boundaries 
of our darkness. When the crippled scholar was wheeled across 
the stage to receive the highest honor within the competency of 
Johns Hopkins to bestow, the students and faculty stood up and 
cheered as they had never cheered in all the history of the Univer- 
sity. 

As I read this story, I wondered: ‘‘Was there not another 
person in that story who might well have received a doctorate?”’ 
What about that gracious, kind and radiant nurse who did not 
stop with the routine duties of a nurse, but who bathed this 
helpless invalid with her love and tenderness? With all due 
credit to the plucky veteran for his magnificent achievement, 
is there any one, I wonder, who can withhold his meed of admira- 
tion from that great-hearted woman whose love opened those 
sightless eyes to ferret out new truth from nature’s tangled 
skein, and who inspired him with the will to live, to struggle, to 
achieve. 

An inspiring love like hers that did not stop to count the cost, 
but poured itself out in torrential streams of devotion, service and 
sacrifice is the hidden lining of the story of more superlative 
achievements than this world dreams of. Love that flows over 
the bounds of duty, that forgets itself in the ministry to others, 
that asks only the joy of giving, only the privilege of serving, 
sacrificing and dying for its beloved, is the one force which lifts 
the universe. It shines with the white radiance of eternity, and 
discloses to us most authentically the essential nature of God. 
For where noble, unselfish, sacrificial love is, there is God. Where 
God is, there is heaven. 


The Distinctive Mark 


In his extreme old age when St. John was no longer able to 
walk, he was accustomed to be carried to the midst of his as- 
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sembled people where he preached always the same sermon: 
“My little children, let us love one another.’’ At length some 
of the members wearied of the constant repetition and said to him: 
‘Good Father, preach to us a different message. We weary of the 
same one being told to us all the time.’”” To which the venerable 
Apostle replied: “If you observe this commandment, you will 
observe all the others. For love is the fulfillment of the law.”’ 

When Christ was dying upon the cross, He said: ‘I thirst.” 
In answer to His plea, the executioners placed a sponge dipped 
in vinegar and gall to His lips to accentuate the thirst on His 
parched lips and tongue. Down at the foot of the cross, the 
Roman soldiers were casting dice for His garments. What a 
temptation to strike back, to invoke God’s punishment upon His 
persecutors, His torturers! But no! Christ had taught His 
disciples to love their enemies, to pray for those who persecute and 
revile one unjustly. Here was the chance to exemplify that 
teaching under the most terrible circumstances. Raising His eyes 
to heaven, Christ said: ‘‘Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’’ Seeing this even the Roman centurion cries out: 
“Truly, this is the Son of God!’’ Here is the climactic expression 
of the religion of Christ. Here is the noblest note sounded in 
the diapason of history. Here is a love whose lifting power was 
thus described by Christ who was Love Incarnate: “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all mankind unto Me.”’ 

The hand stretched out in help to a brother in need who can 
never repay, the deeds of love poured out upon friend and foe 
with no thought of recompense, the silent prayer offered for the 
troubled soul who will never know, the gifts of love that go un- 
requited, the acts of kindliness that pass unseen by the eyes of 
men and unheralded by human lips, constitute the precious cargo 
that enriches the spiritual treasury of the race. They are the 
levers which move the universe. They are the indices of the 
growth of the individual and of the spiritual progress of humanity. 
They are the test of character, the flowering of a faith that clings 
unshakably to a God who sees in secret and in secret will repay. 

To conclude, the distinctive mark of the true Christian is his 
willingness to do more than is required, to travel the second mile in 
superabundant service. This spirit rises to a still higher and 
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nobler expression in transcending the instinctive human clamor 
for vengeance and in returning good for evil, love for hatred, and in 
praying for those who persecute us. The motive is the conscious- 
ness that in so doing one merits a divine approval and a divine 
reward. In that magnanimity of love one feels most clearly the 
touch of God, the indwelling of Him who is Love Unutterable. 
There is a quiet joy in the heart, a peace that passeth understand- 
ing in the mind; a radiance shines in the eyes, mirroring a divine 
Light which burns within the soul. Here is the unfailing mark 
of the true Christian. Here is a faith that moves mountains. 
Here is a love that constitutes the lifting power of the universe. 














Canon Law Studies 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Marriages between Catholics and Non-Catholics 


Before making a study of the important Canon Law subject of 
marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics, we desire to 
preface our explanation of the history and development of the 
laws concerning this matter with a few remarks. There are many 
excellent men and women, God-fearing and upright and an honor 
to their Maker and a blessing to their fellow-men among the mem- 
bers of non-Catholic religions and among the unbaptized and 
among the at present much maligned Jews. Often men who are 
full of zeal for the truth and the true worship of God unneces- 
sarily hurt those who do not agree with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church either by summarily condemning everyone 
that does not belong to the Catholic Church or by singling out 
individuals for scathing attacks on them. Extreme severity may 
at times be justified in dealing with individuals or groups that are 
a menace to people who believe in God and want to honor Him 
as best they know how. Asarule, bitterness and harshness with 
others, no matter how wrong they may be, produce no good 
results and definitely spoil any chance of the people turning to 
our Church. When St. Paul speaks of the time to come in which 
men will not endure sound doctrine “‘but according to their own 
desires, they will heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears: 
and will indeed turn away their hearing from the truth, but will be 
turned unto fables,” he instructs Timothy: “Preach the word: 
be instant in season and out of season: reprove, entreat, rebuke 
in all patience and doctrine’”’ (II Tim., iv. 2-4). 

In “‘patience and doctrine”’ we must teach the truths that the 
Catholic Church has sanctioned by the authority and the guid- 
ance given her by God. A number of priests and Religious who 
read the pages of this Review have a non-Catholic father or 
mother, and every priest who has been in parish work for some 
years has become acquainted with most excellent non-Catholics 
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married to Catholics. Wherefore, when explaining the laws of 
the Church about marriages between Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics, we wish to adhere very strictly to principles and to facts well 
established by experience. We have no intention to hurl invec- 
tives at people generally who do not belong to the Catholic 
Church. It must, moreover, be remembered that the laws of the 
Church in this matter make no comparison between Catholics 
and non-Catholics, inferring that the former are good and the 
latter bad. If the law said any such thing, it would not be law 
but rash judgment. 


History of the Law Forbidding Catholics to Marry 
Non-Catholics 

The development of the law forbidding Catholics to marry 
unbaptized persons and Christians of religious denominations 
differing from the Catholic Church is very complicated. The 
reason is that there was no clear prohibition of those marriages in 
the writings of the New Testament. The text that comes nearest 
to a prohibition for Christians to marry pagans is the warning 
of St. Paul to widows that, if they marry again, they should do 
so “‘only in the Lord” (I Cor., vii. 39). Some of the Fathers of the 
Church and some Scholastics, like St. Thomas and others, inter- 
pret the words of St. Paul to mean that they should marry Chris- 
tians only; others understand St. Paul to say that they should 
marry with an upright and religious intention, not from base 
motives. The other expression of St. Paul, ““Bear not the yoke 
with unbelievers’ (II Cor., vi. 14), is variously interpreted by 
the Fathers of the Church and by early commentators on the 
Bible. Some understand the phrase as a prohibition to marry 
pagans; others interpret it to mean that those who have become 
Christians and have been cleansed from their former pagan vices 
must be on their guard not to return to them. 

Because of the fact that there was no law for the universal 
Church in the matter, the early centers of Christianity in their 
local Councils began, some sooner and some later, to publish pro- 
hibitions for Christians to marry not only pagans but also heretics. 
It is well known from history that heresies arose in the Church 
even before the last of the Holy Apostles, St. John, had slept in 
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the Lord. It was quite natural that the early bishops were 
aware of the danger for the faith and Christian life of their 
flock in marrying pagans and heretics. At the same time, it 
would have been impossible absolutely to forbid Christians to 
marry any other than a fellow-Christian because at the time of 
the Holy Apostles and for very many years afterwards, the Chris- 
tians were few in number. It is surprising that St. Cyprian 
(martyred in 258) and Tertullian (born 160, converted to Chris- 
tianity about 193, apostatized to the Montanist heresy in 213) 
tried to deter the Christians from marrying pagans, appealing to 
the words of St. Paul, for in their days the number of Christians 
as compared to the pagan population must have been quite small. 
Soon after their time some of the local Councils started to forbid 
marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics. The first one 
known to have done so is the Council of Elvira, Spain, in 306, 
which forbade Christian girls to marry pagans, Jews, heretics, or 
pagan priests. The reason why in this Council and others from 
the fourth to the sixth century there often is prohibition for 
Christian young women to marry those not of their faith is, very 
likely, because under the civil law of the time (7.e., in the Greek- 
Roman empire) the man had the right to dictate the religious pro- 
fession of his wife and children. 

Emperor Constantius, in the year 339, forbade the marriages 
between Christians and Jews under the penalty of death. Suc- 
ceeding emperors, Valentinian, Theodosius, Arcadius, branded 
the marriages between Christians and Jews as adulterous, and 
that law passed into the Justinian Code of Roman Law. In the 
Oriental Church the Council of Laodicea (between 343 and 381) 
has a prohibition for Catholics to marry heretics. The Gicumenical 
Council of Chalcedon, in 451, forbade chanters and lectors to 
marry heretical women, and those who were actually married to 
such and had their children baptized by heretics were commanded 
to bring them up in the Catholic Faith; their children were not 
to be married to Jews, pagans, heretics, unless they became con- 
verts to the Catholic Church. The example of the clergy was to 
induce the Christians to avoid marriages with non-Christians. 

St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (died in 397), sternly forbade 
marriages of Christians with pagans, Jews and heretics. Many 
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Councils in Northern Africa, Spain, France, and Italy in the 
first five centuries of the Christian era forbade marriages of 
Christians with pagans, Jews and heretics. At this time no 
provision was made for a dispensation; the promise of conver- 
sion to the Catholic Faith seems to have been the only condition 
under which such marriages were allowed. St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo in Northern Africa (died in 430), complains of 
the laxity of his age in reference to marriages of Catholics to those 
outside the Church. 
Development of the Distinction between Diriment and 
Impedient Impediments in Marriages of Catholics 
with Non-Catholics 

In the first five centuries of the Christian era there are numer- 
ous local Councils and prominent Fathers of the Church who 
forbid marriages of Catholics with pagans, Jews and heretics, but 
there is no sure indication that the marriages were considered in- 
valid if contracted against the prohibition. At Constantinople in 
the Council in Trullo, in the year 692, there is the enactment 
against marriages of Catholics with heretics, and it is plainly 
stated that, if such marriages are attempted, they are null and 
void. This Council, as Catholic historians generally attest, was 
never recognized by the Supreme Head of the Church, and its 
enactment on marriage was therefore not a general law of the 
Church. There are good reasons to believe that in Spain and 
France in the sixth and seventh centuries marriages of Christians 
with Jews were considered invalid, though the Councils of that 
time do not employ the technical term. Many historians of the 
development of Canon Law are of the opinion that by custom a 
diriment impediment existed as to the marriages between Catho- 
lics and Jews in the tenth or eleventh centuries in Spain, France 
and Italy. As to pagans and heretics, the ancient prohibitions 
made, as we saw, by many local Councils in all the centers of 
Christendom remained in force as a prohibitive or impedient im- 
pediment. 

For a short time during the twelfth century there appears the 
teaching that all marriages of Catholics with non-Catholics, un- 
baptized or baptized, are invalid. The collection of Decrees by 
the monk Gratian, known as the Decretum Gratiani, which col- 
lection obtained almost universal recognition in the Church at 
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that time, but of which Pope Benedict XIV says that it did 
not bind the Church (Epistle “‘Singulari,”’ February 9, 1749; 
Gasparri, “‘Fontes,”’ n. 394), had insinuated that all marriages 
of Catholics to those outside the Church were invalid. We say 
“insinuated’’ because none of his texts are so clear as to have 
no other meaning than invalidity of those marriages. However, 
Peter Lombard, Bernard of Pavia, Tancred, men who by their 
renown for learning dominated the great medieval schools, in- 
terpret Gratian as saying that all marriages of Catholics with 
non-Catholics are invalid, and they agree with him. When 
asked by the Bishop of Ferrara whether in case one of the married 
Catholics joins an heretical sect the marriage is dissolved so that 
the Catholic is free to marry again, Pope Innocent III (died in 
1216) points out the fundamental difference between marriages of 
two unbaptized persons (which he calls a matrimonium verum) and 
marriages between two baptized persons (which he calls a matri- 
monium ratum, a sacrament). Because of the sacramental char- 
acter of a marriage of two Christians, the marriage cannot be 
dissolved by lapse into heresy of one of the parties. 

The fundamental difference between the marriage of two un- 
baptized persons or of one baptized and the other unbaptized, and 
the marriage of two baptized persons, is most probably the reason 
why the great theologians of the thirteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies (e.g., Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Raymond 
of Pennafort, St. Bonaventure, William Durandus, and Duns 
Scotus) teach that marriage between a Catholic and an unbap- 
tized person is invalid because it makes impossible a sacramental 
marriage (matrimonium ratum), while the marriage of a Catholic 
with a baptized non-Catholic is indeed forbidden, but it is valid 
because the Sacrament of Matrimony is not frustrated. 

Though there is no direct pronouncement of the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs in the thirteenth century that the marriages between Catho- 
lics and baptized non-Catholics were merely forbidden but not 
invalid, it is quite certain that the teaching of the great Scholas- 
tics to that effect were universally accepted. In 1346 Pope 
Clement VI approved of the Decrees of the Synod of Pressburg 
(which Synod had been held in 1309) in which the marriages of 
Catholics with heretics were forbidden but not invalidated. The 
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diriment impediment for marriages of Catholics with unbaptized 
persons remained. Before the Protestant Reformation there is 
no record in the history of Canon Law that provision was made 
for dispensation from either the diriment impediment of dis- 
parity of cult (7.e., marriages between Catholics and unbaptized), 
or the impedient impediment of mixed religion (7.e., marriages of 
Catholics to baptized non-Catholics). 


Development of the Law from the Sixteenth Century 
to the Code 

The question of marriages of Catholics with unbaptized persons 
came once more to the attention of the Church. With the 
missionary activity carried on in the Far East and in the newly 
discovered lands of the Western hemisphere by numerous mission- 
aries of the Church, a condition arose in those countries similar to 
those of the early Church, viz., a few Christians scattered among 
a pagan population. At the time of Pope Gregory XIII (1572- 
1585) the question was discussed whether in China and Japan 
the diriment impediment of disparity of cult was in force, because 
that law had been established by custom in the Christian coun- 
tries and that custom had, of course, never existed in the pagan 
countries. The Holy See, however, considered the law obliga- 
tory throughout the world. Pope Benedict XIV discusses this 
matter in his Epistle, ‘‘Singulari,’’ February 9, 1749 (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,’’ n. 394), and says that the conditions existing in the 
pagan countries had been considered grave reasons by the Supreme 
Pontiffs to grant extensive faculties to the missionaries to dis- 
pense from the impediment, and that Pope Gregory XIII seems 
to have been the first who gave such faculties. Some of the 
faculties (e.g., those given by Pope Clement IX, January 23, 
1669, to the Vicars Apostolic in the Far East missions) contain 
the limitations that they are to be used in places only where there 
are more pagans than Christians, and that the marriage can be 
entered into without the ‘‘contumelia Creatoris,’’ which means 


that the Catholic faith of the Christian and of his children be 
safeguarded. There was no uniform rule as to how the guarantees 
for the Catholic faith and life of the Christian and the children 
were to be obtained. The formal promises as demanded by the 
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present Canon Law did not exist, but the law of God is plain to 
the effect that a Catholic should not jeopardize the Catholic 
faith of himself and the children. 

In reference to marriages between Catholics and heretics or 
schismatics, the centuries after the Protestant Reformation show 
in both the local and universal legislation of the Church a tend- 
ency towards great rigor in forbidding marriages of Catholics with 
baptized non-Catholics. This is not surprising, for the Church 
had lost whole nations through the apostasy of the rulers who 
forced their people to follow them into Protestantism. It is no 
wonder, then, that the Church tried to save the remaining 
Catholic sections of Europe from being gradually protestantized 
by marriage between Catholics and Protestants. Besides, in 
the early times (that is to say, soon after the rise of the Protestant 
Reformation) it would have given the impression that the Catholic 
Church admitted that heresy had a right to exist if Catholics had 
been freely permitted to marry Protestants. Time cannot change 
principles, and it is as true to-day as it was centuries ago that the 
Catholic Church is the only Church authorized by Christ to 
teach and guide mankind in the affairs of their salvation; but 
much of the pristine animosity of the revolt against Mother 
Church has calmed down, and the future generations that in- 
herited some form or another of Protestantism were not as much 
to blame as those who at first had violently torn themselves 
away from the unity of faith. 

In the early days after the Protestant Reformation no dispen- 
sation from an impediment to marriage was granted if one of the 
parties was a heretic unless he first renounced the heresy. Pope 
Benedict XIV, in his Encyclical ““Magne Nobis,’ June 29, 
1748 (Gasparri, ‘“Fontes,’”’ II, n. 387), states that several of his 
predecessors had made the rule that no dispensation from diri- 
ment impediment is to be granted when one of the parties is a 
heretic, unless he or she first renounce the heresy, and Pope Bene- 
dict XIV adheres to that rule. By repeated declaration of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, especially by the Decree 
of June 22, 1624, pastors were forbidden to witness mixed mar- 
riages unless dispensation had been obtained from the Holy See. 

Notwithstanding the stern opposition of the Holy See to 
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mixed marriages, a custom developed in Germany, England, Po- 
land and the Netherlands to marry freely mixed couples without 
a papal dispensation and without the abjuration of heresy. 
Sanchez held the opinion that in those countries the law against 
mixed marriages had been abolished by contrary custom, and his 
opinion was followed by most of the renowned canonists and 
theologians (e.g., De Lugo, Schmalzgrueber, Castropalao, the 
Salmanticenses, Laymann, St. Alphonsus, Pirhing, Cornelius a 
Lapide). A few upheld the universality of the law forbidding 
mixed marriage, and that the Church does not admit custom in 
the matter to abolish the law. Reiffenstuel (‘“‘Ius Canonicum 
Universum,” IV, Tit. I, nn. 366-371), who is quoted by some 
authors as contradicting the opinion of Sanchez, does say that in 
virtue of custom mixed marriages are allowed in places where 
the heretics live mixed with Catholics, provided all danger of 
loss of faith (for Catholic and children) and scandal be absent. 
That is what Sanchez and others mentioned above had taught. 
The only difference we can find between the teaching of Sanchez 
and Reiffenstuel is that the latter is of the opinion that the danger 
is hardly ever absent, and that therefore one ought to oppose all 
mixed marriages unless in an exceptional case it is evident that 
there is no danger to the faith or other things forbidden by the 
law of God. Cardinal Albitius, who for many years was a mem- 
ber of the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition, is of the opinion 
that mixed marriages among the common people might be con- 
tracted without papal dispensation in those regions in which 
heresy existed with impunity, and he explains that the prohibi- 
tions to pastors to assist at mixed marriages without a papal 
dispensation did not apply to those regions (“De Inconstantia 
in Fide,” cap. XVIII, nn. 43-44, 47-48, cap. XXXVI, n. 203). 
He did not go as far as Cardinal De Lugo, who attached so much 
importance to the custom against the law in those regions in 
marriages among the common people that he was at a loss to ex- 
plain why Catholic rulers living in those countries should believe 
themselves bound to seek a dispensation from the Holy See when 
marrying heretics (cfr. Dr. Francis J. Schenk in his “‘Dissertation 
on Mixed Marriage and Disparity of Cult,” p. 51). 

It is well known that Catholic rulers were not allowed to marry 
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Protestants except with the intervention of the Holy See, and 
formal contracts or agreements were drawn up somewhat after 
the manner of diplomatic treaties. In those days the rulers, big 
and small, considered it the right of the sovereign to force his 
people to follow his religion. For this reason the Church had to 
be very strict in permitting Catholic rulers to marry Protestants. 
Pope Benedict XIV, in his Encyclical ‘‘Magnz Nobis,”’ § 5, states 
that the Roman Pontiffs before allowing a Catholic to marry a 
Protestant demanded as a rule that the Protestant should re- 
nounce his heresy before the permission was granted. If, Pope 
Benedict XIV continues, the Roman Pontiffs did at times grant 
the permission for the marriage without demanding the abjura- 
tion of heresy, this permission was granted to princes or rulers for 
very urgent reasons and for the public welfare, and insisted that 
the Catholic party be free to practise his or her religion, that all 
the children were to be raised in the Catholic Faith, and that the 
Catholic party was bound in conscience to work for the conver- 
sion of the non-Catholic partner. In the countries which had 
remained Catholic after the Protestant Reformation no dispen- 
sation to marry a Protestant was granted to the common people, 
as the above-mentioned Cardinal Albitius said (died in the year 
1684), because there was no reason of public welfare to justify the 
marriage. 


Origin of the Present Formalities for Mixed Marriages 


In the time of Pope Pius VI (1775-1799) the civil law in Bel- 
gium prescribed that the Catholic pastor witness mixed mar- 
riages. The Belgian bishops asked an answer from the Holy 
See as to what they were to do in case the Catholic party could 
not be dissuaded from marrying a Protestant and the Protestant 
did not want to give up heresy and join the Catholic Church. 
The Supreme Pontiff answered that in such a case the pastor 
could be present as a mere material witness to the declaration 
of the marriage consent, but only under the following conditions 
(called the cautelz): (1) that the marriage be not celebrated in a 
sacred place, that the pastor wear no sacred vestments, recite 
no ecclesiastical prayers over the parties, and shall not bless 
them; (2) that the pastor demand and receive from the heretical 
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party a written declaration under oath and in presence of two 
witnesses, who together with the party shall sign the declaration 
by which the Protestant binds himself to permit the Catholic 
party the full and free exercise of his religion and that all the 
children without distinction of sex will be raised in the Catholic 
Faith; (3) that the Catholic party give a written declaration 
under oath in the presence of two witnesses and subscribed by 
him and the witnesses that he will never apostatize from the 
Catholic Faith, that he will educate all the children to be born 
in the Catholic religion, and endeavor to induce the non-Catholic 
partner to join the Catholic Church; (4) as to the proclamation 
of the banns of mixed marriages which the imperial decree had or- 
dered, the Holy Father does not approve of such proclamation 
and directs the bishops to petition the emperor that he exempt 
them from making such announcements, at least that they may 
not be made in church (in loco sacro) (Rescriptum ad Cardinalem 
Archepisc. Mechlimensem, July 13, 1782; Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,”’ 
II, n. 471). 

In the course of time the Holy See relaxed the conditions some- 
what to the extent of being satisfied with a promise instead of the 
oath, but the promise must be such as gives a moral foundation 
for the actual fulfilling of the obligations, and such as affords the 
prudent expectation that it will be fulfilled (Holy Office, June 30, 
1842; Gasparri, “Fontes,” IV, n. 890). It seems that not until 
towards the end of the eighteenth century did the Holy See 
grant the bishops permission to dispense from the impediment of 
mixed religion. During the pontificate of Pope Pius VII the 
French bishops asked for the faculty to dispense from the im- 
pediment of mixed religion. The Holy Father answered on 
February 17, 1809, that the Holy See was not wont to grant 
the bishops, at least in Europe, the faculty requested, but that 
he would submit the question to a number of theologians and 
Cardinals and their decision would be transmitted to the French 
bishops and all would receive the same formula of faculties (cfr. 
Schenk, ‘‘Mixed Religion and Disparity of Cult,’ p. 61). The 
Bishops of the United States were authorized to dispense from 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. The Fathers of the 
Fourth Provincial Council of Baltimore had instructed the priests 
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that, when mixed marriages are permitted by dispensation of the 
Holy See, they may not assist or witness the marriage unless they 
have received a solemn promise from the parties concerned that 
the Catholic party shall be free to practise the Catholic Faith, 
and that all the children shall be educated in the Catholic Faith. 
Moreover, they should remember that the Holy See has re- 
peatedly forbidden that the mixed marriages take place in a church, 
and has ordered that the priest shall wear no sacred vestments 
and shall not make use of any liturgical prayers or functions. 
The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 334, confirms this 
regulation of the Fourth Provincial Council. 


(To be continued) 











The Fundamentals of Discipline 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A complete understanding and control of conduct involve a 
complete knowledge of those whom we seek to control. We 
readily admit the truth of this principle when we come to speak 
of discipline in the school. Yet, in practice the school departs 
far from the observance of this principle. Until the last forty or 
fifty years in this country, good discipline in the minds of nearly 
all meant a quiet school, uniform posture, and orderly movements. 
We like to believe that there is to-day a better understanding and 
a better application of the basic principles. 

Prior to 1850 discipline was mainly restrictive; it was concerned 
only with external conformity to good order. The teacher looked 
upon the pupil as a miniature man, and expected him to conform 
to the adult standard of good conduct. “At the rise of our present 
system of education,’’ writes Harris, ‘‘control referred to authori- 
tative and forceful methods of obtaining prompt and unques- 
tioned obedience to requirements, whether to duty or right as 
conceived in the abstract, to the learning of concrete lesson 
assignments, or to any other detail of conduct, capricious or 
reasonable, exacted by teacher or other ‘superior.’ ”’ 

There was a stern rigidity in classroom procedure. The pupil 
was required to have his lessons ready at the appointed time, 
to rise from his seat at the tap of a bell, move to line, return; in 
short, he must go through all the evolutions with the observance 
of rhythm. There is a touch of Hegelian philosophy in this. The 
individual must make every reasonable sacrifice for the institu- 
tion, to promote his own good and the good of others. He thus 
casts off whatever is unworthy in himself. 

The term discipline in its educational applications has carried 
a great variety of meanings. In its derivation the word came from 
a Latin word which meant the treatment suitable to a disciple or 
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to a learner. The older ideals of pupil control conform to this 
original meaning of discipline, which implies measuring up to the 
standards of a master. The pupils are disciples; the rules and 
regulations of the master become their rule of life. This system of 
autocratic control held vogue for many centuries. It is an easy 
form of control. Every disciple knows very definitely what his 
conduct must be; he soon learns what happens when rules are 
broken. Quiet, perfect quiet, becomes the norm of discipline. 
At dismissal the pupils march by pairs, perhaps set to the beating 
of adrum. No one dares talk in line; even the missing of a step 
is frowned upon. For all in authority, it is a comfortable method 
of control. It is convenient for the adults concerned. Commonly 
they pronounced it good because they liked it. 

The modern conception of school discipline differs from this. 
There is no outward conformity, no coercion, no mere submission 
to authority, no mere obedience to rules. There is no assumption 
that complete conformity to standards devised and set up by 
superiors will change or perfect the mental attitudes and emo- 
tional states of the pupil. The modern conception of school disci- 
pline, on the other hand, tries to avoid the pitfall of ‘‘soft peda- 
gogy.”’ To-day the teacher studies pupils’ powers and motives, 
and strives to proceed according to the psychological demands of 
every situation. These demands are autocratic. The pupil un- 
dergoes a gradual transition from control by rule to control by 
reason. As he advances in age and wisdom, he grows into free- 
dom. Eternal vigilance is the price of this freedom. The psy- 
chological method is not coddling, not indulgence, not leniency. 
It places certain demands upon the pupils at every stage of their 
progress. 

It is evident that the word ‘discipline’ has here a wider 
signification than its etymological meaning, “instruction.” The 
Oxford Dictionary accepts as a definition of discipline: the train- 
ing of subordinates to proper and orderly action by instructing 
and exercising them in the same. We can restrict this definition 
further and make it applicable to discipline in the school. ‘School 
discipline is,’’ writes Sister Mary Jutta, ‘‘the training of children 
to proper and orderly action by directly and indirectly instruct- 
ing and exercising them in the practice thereof by means of the 
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every-day-life situations that occur in the classroom.”’ The term 
discipline thus comes in education to connote the development 
and the training of the physical, mental, and moral capacities of 
the child through exercise and instruction. This entire develop- 
ment of the individual is coéxtensive with education. We see 
readily that discipline in this sense becomes a factor in the de- 
velopment of character. It controls, regulates, and guides all the 
forces that make for the acquisition of character. All the work 
of the school must contribute to disciplinary ideals. The dis- 
ciplinary processes are not restricted to the few; they are for 
all—for the slow and retarded, for the bright and studious, for 
the unruly and the well-behaved. Discipline, in this broad sense, 
is a chief aim of education. 

The two chief aims of discipline in the modern concept are: (1) 
to secure such conduct from the pupils as is in every way con- 
ducive to the work in hand; (2) to secure this conduct in a way 
that continually enriches personality and contributes to the forma- 
tion of character in the widest sense. The first aim seeks im- 
mediate results. It demands non-interference with the thing to 
be accomplished, and restricts individual conduct, that may be 
good in itself, to the requirements of a common purpose. It has 
regard to the outward aspects of school and classroom manage- 
ment. Thesecond aim or function implies the acquisition of habits 
and of skills, of ideals, and of attitudes, which make for social 
efficiency and for moral growth and development. School disci- 
pline is thus directed towards definite ends. It becomes educative 
in itself, not merely an adjunct of instruction. It contributes 
towards preparing youth to compete and to codperate, to live 
and to act in harmony with principles of right conduct, not only 
during school days but in after years. The new concept gives 
to teachers the problem of reorganizing subject-matter and 
methods of teaching on the basis of scientific studies of youthful 
nature and social needs, and to administrators it entrusts the 
problem of devising ways and means of student control that will 
harmonize with social demands and provide training for useful 
citizenship. 

In his ‘‘Educational Psychology”’ Kelly tells us that discipline 
must ‘‘lead to right behavior, to the exercise of ethical judgment, 
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to the development of a sense of duty, to sustained application to 
tasks, to proper attitudes.’’ He quotes Bagley’s summary of the 
functions of discipline. The first function of discipline, accord- 
ing to this writer, is the establishment of the conditions that 
promote orderly progress of school work. He gives as its second 
function ‘‘the preparation of pupils for effective participation in 
an organized adult society.”’ Adult society grants many liberties 
to the individual, but demands that he in turn accept a cor- 
responding responsibility. There is no right without a correspond- 
ing duty. Society gives the individual much freedom in seeking 
his own welfare, but it demands of him that he do nothing in- 
consistent with the social welfere. The third function is merely 
a corollary of the second: discipline must teach the lesson of self- 
control to the pupil, teach him the importance of remote as well 
as immediate ends, lead him to see that sustained effort brings 
satisfying reward and that the dictates of momentary desire are 
frequently incompatible with the general welfare. 

Discipline must equip the child to meet the realities of life. 
The inexperience of the child demands direct and insistent super- 
vision of his conduct and behavior throughout his life in school. 
He must learn the great lesson of obedience. ‘An obedient man 
shall speak of victory,” is the counsel of Holy Writ (Prov., xxi. 
28). Obedience is the very beginning of all real discipline. With 
that attitude as a background, the pupil easily learns the lesson of 
coéperation, to do cheerfully and skillfully things which do not 
come easily and things which at times are disagreeable. The 
training of attention is of importance, for attention lies at the base 
of mental power. The intellect of the child is taught to know the 
good, his will is led to choose the good. The emotions are brought 
under proper control, and good habits are formed. The teacher 
studies the child and endeavors at every point in the teaching 
process to contribute to these great purposes. This broad con- 
cept of discipline as the development and the training of the 
physical, mental, and moral capacities of the child makes it 
abundantly clear that the process must stimulate virtue, guide 
conduct, and develop self-control. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler states that discipline lies at the 
bottom of the educational process. Its great purpose is to de- 
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velop the power of self-discipline. Without this discipline and its 
consequent self-discipline, dawdling quickly enters, and ‘“‘the 
habit of dawdling is as corrupting to the intellect as it is to the 
morals.’’ He deplores the fact that the modern school and cur- 
riculum overlooks and neglects the three traits of the truly 
educated and disciplined man. This educated man has the pa- 
tience to be thorough, the concentration to understand, and the 
persistence to grasp and to apply. The school to-day fails to 
stress these three traits, and seemingly labors under the delusion 
that it is modern and progressive if it offers something new, 
“regardless of the fact that this something new may be not only 
useless, but harmful, as an educational movement”’ (‘“The Mean- 
ing of Education,” p. 126). 

Butler tells us also that the need for self-discipline becomes, not 
less, but far greater in a democracy. The great external power of 
older governments forced men into line. To-day in all parts of 
the world, at least in democratic nations, men have greater scope 
to determine their own collective action. There is consequently 
greater need for self-discipline. This self-discipline is at all times 
necessary as a constituent of individual character. The modern 
democratic freedom of collective action makes it necessary also 
for the protection of society. The thought here presented is not 
new. It underlies the statement of the principles which serve as 
the basis of Catholic education, as presented in the Pastoral 
Letter of the American Hierarchy of April, 1920. The fifth of 
these principles runs as follows: ‘An education that unites in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious elements is the best training for 
citizenship. It inculcates a sense of responsibility, a respect for 
authority, and a considerateness for the rights of others which 
are the necessary foundations of civic virtue—more necessary 
where, as in a democracy, the citizen enjoying a larger freedom 
has a greater obligation to govern himself. We are convinced 
that, as religion and morality are essential to right living and to 
the public welfare, both should be included in the work of educa- 
tion.’”’ This pronouncement of the Hierarchy stresses religion as 
the foundation of true morality. Religion supplies the strongest 
motivation for self-discipline. The religious man has the highest 
incentives to good citizenship. Religious education fosters the 
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very attitudes and habits that are to-day the ideals of discipline 
in the school. 

The student of religious education does not take it amiss when 
he finds secular authorities placing exclusive stress on preparation 
for worldly citizenship. Their purview does not reach beyond the 
bounds of this world. Thus, Bagley sees in the self-control and the 
self-direction that is the result of discipline only the preparation 
of the student ‘‘for effective participation in an organized adult 
society’; he demands only that “‘the individual inhibit those 
desires and repress those ambitions that are inconsistent with 
social welfare.’”” The Catholic educator cannot accept this ob- 
jective as ultimate. He conceives of education as a process of 
bringing into full play the inborn possibilities of the soul, of put- 
ting the soul into possession of all the power and all the beauty 
of which the Creator made it capable. The Creator gives to the 
child a destiny, an eternal destiny, towards the attainment of 
which the educational process must lead him. The Christian 
teacher prepares the child for citizenship here and for citizenship 
hereafter. Under his direction the child learns to inhibit those 
desires and repress those ambitions that are inconsistent, not only 
with social welfare, but also with the eternal law of God. The 
educand must acquire habits of intelligent obedience, of industry, 
of honesty, of truthfulness, of responsibility, of respect for 
authority, of considerateness for the rights of others, because he 
realizes that he is a child of God and subject to the laws of God. 
The sanction of mere convention is not sufficient. He neglects 
no one of the natural virtues, but he learns to give them a new 
value, a supernatural value. Religion guides him in the de- 
velopment of a sense of values, in the training of the judgment to 
discriminate between values, and in the training of the will to 
act only under the impulse of worthy motives. The Christian 
teacher knows that his disciple is a child of God and an heir of 
heaven. That discipline which is coéxtensive with education 
must, in the Christian ideal, teach the child to lead a life in con- 
formity with his nature and his destiny. 

Religious education imparts to the child a rational idea of God 
and a rational idea of himself. It teaches him that God is his 
Father, that he owes Him homage and allegiance. Since God is 
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the common Father of all, the child must look upon all men as 
his brothers and be willing to share with them his physical and 
spiritual treasures. This is the meaning of the second command- 
ment in the law: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Matt., xxii. 39). This law of love is universal: ‘Do good to 
them that hate you: and pray for them that persecute and calum- 
niate you” (Matt., v. 44). Obedience to this law gives him 
genuine self-mastery, in which he finds his true freedom and 
happiness. Obedience to law and authority, self-denial and 
mortification do not make him a slave but give him perfect 
mastery over his own whims and caprices, over his passions and 
his fears, over the world and its allurements. This concept of 
the function of discipline in education demands a keen sense of 
spiritual values. Christian education and the Christian teacher 
can accept nothing less. 

The two chief factors in school discipline are the teacher and 
the pupil. Within our present compass we say of the teacher 
only that he must develop a dynamic personality and a truly 
Christian character. The Christian school is essentially a school 
of imitation. Christ bade His disciples: ‘‘Follow Me.’”’ Those 
who share in His work must be prepared to bid their disciples to 
follow them. To them the Creator entrusts an important task— 
the full realization of His purpose in regard to the individual. 

The Christian teacher must know the child, and must have a 
proper concept of the dignity and the worth of the child. Christ, 
the great Teacher, emphasized the worth of the child when He 
blessed the little ones presented to Him and said: “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me and forbid them not; for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” To His disciples He said: ‘Unless you 
be converted, and become as little children, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven... . See that you despise not one of 
these little ones... . It is not the will of your Father, who is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should perish’ (Matt., 
xviii. 3, 10, 14). 

No teacher can be an exponent of true Christian discipline who 
does not know the child, his nature and his destiny. Perhaps 
there is no passage in all literature that better portrays the purity 
and the simplicity of childhood than the oft-quoted words of 
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Francis Thompson. We know of no lines that surpass these in 
beauty of poetic imagery. ‘‘Know you what it is to be a child?” 
asks Thompson. “It is to be something very different from the 
man of to-day. It is to have a spirit yet streaming from the 
waters of baptism; it is to believe in love, to believe in loveliness, 
to believe in belief; it is to be so little that the elves can reach 
to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins into coaches and 
mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, and nothing into every- 
thing, for each child has its fairy godmother in its own soul; it 
is to live in a nutshell and to count yourself the king of infinite 
space; it is 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour.”’ 











Answers to Questions 


The Eucharistic Day of Adoration 


Question: What about the Mass on the Eucharistic Day? The De- 
cree regarding this day does not mention a special Votive Mass in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament but only the indulgences. Will the 
same privilege hold good which is granted for the Forty Hours’ Adora- 
tion? May the Litany of the Saints be sung after the Mass of Exposi- 
tion and in the evening before Benediction and the closing of the one-day 
Exposition? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer; The Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, April 10, 
1934 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 248), states that in many places 
there has in recent times been introduced the custom of having a 
one-day Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, once or several 
times in a year, even in churches where the Forty Hours’ Adora- 
tion is observed. Holy Mass, Communion of the faithful, devo- 
tions and sermons in honor of the Blessed Sacrament in thanks- 
giving for Christ’s presence among men and in reparation for the 
ingratitude and insults to the loving kindness of the Saviour are 
the usual exercises of the Eucharistic Day. The Holy See is 
much pleased with this form of devotion and wishes to encourage 
it by granting the following indulgences: a partial indulgence of 
fifteen years for each visit during the Exposition, a plenary in- 
dulgence to those who receive the Sacraments and make a visit 
during the Exposition, reciting five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and 
Glory and one Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory for the inten- 
tions of the Holy Father. 

No concession is made for the Solemn Votive Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament for the Mass of Exposition. The Mass of 
the day is said with the Commemoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. If the rubrics of the day allow private Votive Masses, 
the Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament is, of course, appropri- 
ate for the Mass of Exposition. The private Votive Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament is to be said without Gloria and Credo, has 
three orations, the Preface of the Nativity, and Benedicamus 
Domino at the end of Mass. It is not likely that the Solemn 
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Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament will be conceded, for there 
is a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (Decreta Authen- 
tica, n. 2814) in which a bishop had asked whether the Solemn 
Votive Mass could be said in the churches of his diocese where it 
was the custom that each church in rotation had a day of Exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, so that there was a continued 
adoration throughout the year. The bishop asked whether it 
was a sufficient reason for him to order a Votive Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament pro re gravt. The Missa votiva pro re gravi is 
a Solemn Votive Mass, like the Mass of the Exposition and 
Reposition at the Forty Hours’ Adoration. The Sacred Con- 
gregation answered that the Solemn Votive Mass could not be 
said except for adoration in the form of the Forty Hours’. As to 
the Litany of the Saints and any other approved prayers, the 
priest who conducts the Eucharistic Day has his choice. 

The fact that the Holy See approves of the Eucharistic Day 
does not give pastors and other rectors of churches permission to 
conduct the all-day Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
permission of the Ordinary of the diocese is required for all ex- 
positions of the Blessed Sacrament with the monstrance or osten- 
sorium, called ‘‘public expositions”’ in the law of the liturgy. 


Concerning the Gaining of the Indulgences of the Way of 
the Cross by the Use of a Crucifix Blessed for That Purpose 


Question: There is a Decree of the Holy See which says that the 
beads or the crucifix for gaining the indulgences of the Rosary or of the 
Way of the Cross need not necessarily be held in hand while one is 
saying the prayers, but that it suffices to carry them on one’s person. 
Now, the latest official collection of indulgences, when speaking of the 
use of the crucifix for gaining the indulgences of the Way of the Cross, 
still has the clause ‘‘manu tenentes.”’ Does this perhaps indicate that for 
the Stations crucifix the indult given by the Decree of November 9, 1933, 


is revoked? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, reported in 
the Acta A postolice Sedis, XXV (1933), 502, was given specially 
to encourage the more frequent use of the rosary and of the 
crucifix blessed with the indulgences of the Way of the Cross, 
and the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, did 
so in memory of the nineteenth centenary of Christ’s Sacrifice on 
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the Cross, as is stated in the Decree. Considering these points, 
it does not seem likely that the Holy See would so soon afterwards 
modify the concession. When we were looking for some confirma- 
tion of this idea, we turned here and there in the Official Collec- 
tion of Indulgenced Prayers and Good Works, published Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, and we found in the Prznotanda of the book, on 
page XVI, that the Decree of November 9, 1933, is here reprinted 
in that part which contains the concessions spoken of above, 
beginning with ‘‘quoties vel causa operis manualis, etc.’’ There 
can be no doubt that the concession continues. One can there- 
fore gain the indulgences of the Rosary by carrying the blessed 
beads on one’s person while saying the mysteries, and one can 
gain the indulgences of the Way of the Cross by carrying a cruci- 
fix blessed with the Stations indulgences and saying twenty Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory. Even after the above conces- 
sion, when one can conveniently have in his hands the rosary or 
the crucifix, one must do so, for the special indult makes an ex- 
ception from the former rule only when because of manual labor 
or for any other reasonable cause one cannot carry them in hand 
while saying the prayers. 

The crucifix for gaining the indulgences of the Way of the Cross 
can be blessed by the Superiors of the Order of Friars Minor, and 
they can delegate their own subjects. Formerly the General of 
the Order could delegate priests in general, seculars and those of 
other religious organizations, but that faculty has been revoked 
by Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, March 20, 1933 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXV, 170). However, all bishops, both residential and 
titular, have the faculty to bless crucifixes with the indulgences 
of the Way of the Cross (Canon 349, § 1, n. 1), and many priests 
have it through membership in some one of the religious societies 
(if they joined before March 20, 1933), for example, the priest 
promoters in the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, members 
of the Pious Union of the Clergy for the Missions, and of other 
Societies that may have the same faculty. 

The blessing of the crucifix is done with the sign of the cross 
without prescribed formula. The crucifixes should not be so 
small that the figure of the Crucified Saviour has hardly any hu- 
man form; otherwise the size is immaterial. 
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Priest Going to Altar to Say Mass Must Wear Head Covering 


Question: If in some church the priests have become accustomed to 
go to the altar for the celebration of Mass bare-headed, is it permissible 


to follow such custom? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: The rubrics of the Roman Missal (Ritus servandus in 
celebratione Missx, Tit. II, n.) prescribe that the priest go with 
covered head to the altar, and when he has arrived at the foot of 
the altar, he uncovers the head, hands the biretta to the server, 
bows or, if the Blessed Sacrament is in the tabernacle, genuflects. 
Those Religious Orders who according to their approved custom 
do not wear the biretta require the priest to put the amice over 
the head and go to the altar wearing the amice as a head covering. 
The amice was used as a head covering also by secular priests be- 
fore the use of the biretta became a liturgical headgear of the 
priest. The words spoken as the priest puts on the amice, the 
galea salutis, are a reminder of the former custom. Historians 
of the sacred liturgy point out that the original purpose of the 
amice was not to be a head covering but a covering for the neck 
and throat, and it was a symbol of the guarding of speech as is 
contained in the words with which the bishop invests the subdea- 
con with the amice: Accipe amictum, per quem designatur casti- 
gatio vocis. 

Customs contrary to the rubrics of the Missal are not recog- 
nized by the Holy See, but are considered corrupt practices which 
must be abolished (Decreta Authentica, n. 1812). Father Cas- 
taldo, in his ‘“‘Praxis Ceremoniarum,” says that at St. Peter’s in 
Rome there is a law enforced with penalties that no priest saying 
Mass there goes bare-headed to the altar. He advises that the 
sacristan keep several birettas of different sizes for transient 
priests who stop to say Mass and do not have their own birettas 
with them. 

Concerning Requiem Masses for Priests 


Question: At the Absolution after Mass for a priest should the cross- 
bearer stand between the catafalque and the altar, when the body of the 
priest is not present, just as if the body were present? May the choir 
begin to sing the Libera while the priest is putting on the cope in the 
sacristy ? 

SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The only Requiem Mass and Absolution for a de- 
ceased priest at which the priest and cross-bearer and servers 
take a different position at the Absolution from that of Mass and 
Absolution for a lay person is at the Funeral Mass. Even if the 
body is not actually present, perhaps even buried before the 
Funeral Mass is celebrated, it is nevertheless considered a Funeral 
Mass strictly so called if the body cannot be present because of a 
civil prohibition, contagious disease, or other serious reason. In 
that case the rubrics regard the body as physically present, and 
the funeral rites at the catafalque are performed in the same 
manner as though the corpse was actually there. At all other 
Requiem Masses for a priest (e.g., the Month’s Mind Requiem, 
the Anniversary Requiem) the celebrant and cross-bearer and 
acolytes take the same position as at the absolution for a lay 
person (Decreta Authentica, n. 4034). The Libera should not be 
chanted until after the celebrant and the cross-bearer have taken 
their places at the catafalque, as was prescribed by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (Decreta Authentica, n. 3108, ad 4). 


Concerning Justice in Price of Goods Sold 


Question: A jeweler takes watches in on trade that are practically 
of no value to him, and makes a very liberal allowance on these watches 
but sees to it that he gets his profit from the new watches he sells. Is he 
thereby deceiving the buyer? Isheunjust tothe buyer? Would such a 
practice be unjust to the buyer of a new watch who has no old one to 
trade in, since the same tagged price is charged to him? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer; The only time the above-mentioned question would 
become practical is when the jeweler, if he is a Catholic, comes to 
confession. It is but natural that a business man tries to make a 
sale of a new article by making a fair allowance on used articles 
of the same kind to induce people to buy new articles. What 
the trade-in value of used articles is, cannot be determined by one 
general rule. New articles usually have a fixed retail price vary- 
ing, of course, with the different qualities of the articles. The 
jeweler would be guilty of fraud if he, for instance, pretends to 
make an allowance of five dollars for an old watch and then sells 
the customer a twenty- or thirty-dollar watch for twenty or 
thirty dollars, the same price as anyone else has to pay without 
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trading in anything. At times the merchant sells at reduced 
prices by sacrificing part of his commission or profit. Thus, 
automobile agents, bookstores, etc., buy from the manufacturers 
at 30% or 40% reduction, and in order to increase their sales 
allow the customer a discount of 10% or more. If in their par- 
ticular trade there is no law against sacrificing part of their own 
profit, the transaction does not offend against justice. 


Using Public Conveyances without Paying Fare 


Question: An adult presents the following case: When a boy, he 
was several times, perhaps six in all, taken by his uncle, a railroad 
brakeman, on a trip of about ninety miles. The brakeman also took his 
own son. He fixed it with the conductor that the boys could ride free. 
At the time, the man who is now worried over the matter did not, as far 
as he remembers, consider it unjust or something that he had to confess. 
The uncle is now dead. Must this man now make restitution to the 
railroad, or can he presume that the railroad would allow a brakeman 


to take his nephew on short trips? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is no doubt that riding railroads or other pub- 
lic conveyances without paying the fare is a violation not only of 
the civil but also of the moral law. There is no dispute on this 
point among Catholic moralists. One is obliged in strict com- 
mutative justice to pay the fare if one accepts the services of a 
private corporation or of the State, city, etc., that operate public 
conveyances. It is a contract obligation, since the operators 
offer the services to the public for fixed prices and those who ac- 
cept the services are held in law to agree to pay the stipulated 
price. There are many such implied contracts in law and they 
are in harmony with the natural law of justice and right. Chil- 
dren are not treated with the same rigor in law as adults, and their 
torts are punished by educative measures rather than by making 
them compensate with money, even if they had money of their 
own. If any restitution is due for rides a child steals, it may be 
possible at times for the railroad company to claim compensation 
from the parents or others who induced the child to the wrong 
act. As to the parents, generally speaking the civil law does not 
hold them responsible unless the child acted with the knowledge 
and consent of the parent or parents. 
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Death-Defying Performances and Other Extremely Dangerous 
Stunts 


Question: Is it morally wrong when for the sole purpose of temporal 
gain anyone, even a person endowed with great athletic ability and ex- 
perience, performs death-defying stunts and acts, advertised publicly? 
For example, a man and a woman dancing on a small platform eighteen 
inches square fixed at the top of a steel post a hundred and sixty feet 
high from the ground. Dancing, spinning, wheeling, rope-jumping, 
etc., with no protection whatever except the steel wires holding the post 
in place, at the height so great that a fall is practically certain to cause 
death or life-long injury—what is to be said about such performances 
from the viewpoint of Christian morals? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is no disagreement between the moral theolo- 
gians on the principle that it is sinful to expose one’s life or health 
to danger by occupations and actions which are of little public or 
private value. The greater the risk is, the greater must be the 
reason for which one exposes oneself to loss of life or limb. One 
need not go to authors on moral theology to learn that it is mor- 
ally wrong to expose one’s life to danger for mere gain, or the 
achievement of fame, or the amusement of the public, for we 
know from the most elementary principles of religion that God 
has not given us such a complete right over life and limb as He 
has granted over the other goods of this world. The Holy Bible 
teaches that same principle in many places and in various ways. 
Besides, God gave to human beings a strong instinct of self- 
preservation, so that a normal human being protects life and 
health and instinctively flees from danger to life and limb. Rea- 
sonable, prudent use God gave man over his life and the body 
with its organisms. There are many hazardous occupations 
which are perfectly lawful, because there is a proportionately 
great reason to take such risks. One need not condemn all some- 
what dangerous sports and performances, but to expose oneself 
to almost certain death by extremely dangerous stunts which 
even the most skillful athletes cannot perform without proximate 
danger of death or serious injury, is not a reasonable and prudent 
use of the life that God has given man. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Roman Documents 


Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to the United 
States on the 150th Anniversary of the Establishment 
of the Hierarchy 


It was in the year 1789 that Pope Pius VI appointed John 
Carroll as the first bishop in the United States, making the City 
of Baltimore, Md., the first episcopal see. The Holy Father 
mentions this fact in his Encyclical, and gives high praise to the 
founder of the American Hierarchy who worked hand in hand with 
George Washington, Father of the American Republic, for the 
civil and religious progress of the new Republic which at that 
time was just beginning to recover from the War of Independence. 

At the time of the establishment of the Hierarchy there were 
in all the territory of the United States about 25,000 Catholics, 
15,000 of whom were in the State of Maryland. Now, after 150 
years, there are 19 ecclesiastical provinces, 115 dioceses, about 
200 seminaries, and a Catholic population of over 21,000,000. 
The Holy Father is greatly pleased with the work accomplished 
by the still young American Church. The memory of his visit 
to the United States in October, 1936, is still fresh in the mind of 
the Supreme Pontiff, and he recalls with great satisfaction what 
he saw of the work of the Church in this Republic, especially the 
many organizations working with real zest for the educational, 
religious and social advancement of the people. He urges all— 
bishops, priests, religious, and laity—to be alert and work ener- 
getically against the evils that threaten the Christian Faith and 
life from the many godless organizations and from the spirit of 
materialism and religious indifferentism of the present day. 

The Holy Father recommends to the missionary zeal of the 
American Catholics the work for the conversion and spiritual 
care of the negroes. He beseeches the Catholics to be faithful to 
the principles of Christian marriage and to exert themselves 
vigorously in the defense of this important institution, because on 
the Christian family depends the Christian State and public Chris- 
tian morality. 
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The Supreme Pontiff, when speaking of the teachers of religion, 
remembers the Catholic University of America and congratulates 
it on its great achievements in Catholic education and in the de- 
fense of Catholic principles against the intellectual leaders of 
atheism and materialism. He asks all Catholics in the United 
States to rally to the support of the Catholic University in order 
that it may have the means to do efficiently the great work for 
which it was founded. 

Much of the Encyclical is devoted to the problems of capital 
and labor, of employers and employees. The Holy Father says 
that so far no satisfactory solution has been found to establish 
just and fair relations between the employers and the working- 
men, though many years ago Pope Leo XIII had pointed out the 
way with the aid of Christian principles. Those principles are 
an application of the natural principles of justice and fairness. 
However, so long as there are many employers and still more 
workingmen who do not care what God wants, it will be difficult 
to come to a universally satisfactory solution of the disputes 
between capital and labor. It would not help matters to abolish 
all private capitalists and make the State the only capitalist, as 
in Russia at present, for then employees who objected against 
unfair conditions of employment would have no chance of reme- 
dying them (they would be considered rebels and put against 
the wall and shot todeath). The Holy Father seems to have great 
confidence in the practical mind of the American people, and he 
sees the possibility that the United States may solve this vexing 
problem in the spirit of Christ (Vatican City, November 1, 
1939). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Papal Privy Chamberlains: 
the Very Rev. Msgri. Raphael A. Cioffi, William Francis Daley, 
James E. Griffiths, Thomas Joseph Leonard, Daniel Joseph 
McCarthy, Thomas Aloysius Nummey, Francis John Oechsler, 
John Jerome Reddy, Edmund Joseph Reilly, John Joseph Robin- 
son, Patrick Rogers, Thomas Sharkey, Emil F. Strenski, John 
Vogel, John Dominic Wynne (Diocese of Brooklyn); John C. 
Dubourgel (Diocese of Corpus Christi); Vitus Grafeo, Wendelin 
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Nold, Patrick Joseph O’Beirne, John S. O’Connor (Diocese of 
Dallas); John R. Mulroy (Diocese of Denver); John W. Keyes, 
Francis G. McCaffrey, Thomas B. McDonald, James N. V. 
McKay, Cornelius M. Scanlan, Henry Schilling, Matthew D. 
Tierney (Diocese of Kansas City); Leslie V. Barnes, Maurice 
W. Helmann, Clarence J. Riordan (Diocese of Lincoln); John 
G. Crowley (Diocese of Monterey-Fresno); Nicholas H. Wegner 
(Diocese of Omaha); Dennis J. Kane, Joseph V. Miliauskas, 
John S. Sobota, Stanislaus E. Szpotanski, Francis P. Valverde, 
John J. Vaughan (Diocese of Scranton); Edward Cahill, Thomas 
E. Cusack, Amos E. Giusti, Joachim Maffei, Thomas F. McGrath, 
Timothy Moloney, William Sloan (Diocese of Springfield, I11.); 
Francis J. Macelwane (Diocese of Toledo); Thomas Adamson 
(Archdiocese of Liverpool); Arthur Cocks, Charles Coote, 
Frederick Northcote, George Wallis (Diocese of Southwark). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains of Cape and 
Sword: Messrs. Vincent A. Carroll, Matthew H. McCloskey, 
Furey Ellis, Louis L. Fitzpatrick, Joseph F. Gallagher, Ignatius 
G. Horstmann, William H. Long, Murtha P. Quinn, Thomas C. 
Quirk, William Simpson (Archdiocese of Philadelphia); James D. 
Scanlan (Archdiocese of Westminster); Cedric Baxter, Augustine 
Harford, John Reynolds (Archdiocese of Liverpool); Charles I. 
Denechand (Archdiocese of New Orleans). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of February 


The Practice of Religion (Concluded) 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
Quinquagesima Sunday 


Living in and through Jesus Christ 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Résumé on the “Christian life.” 
(2) Discrepancies between Catholic teachings and practice. 
(3) Lack of true charity to-day. 
(4) A glimpse of the Divinity. 
(5) Love and worship in and through Jesus Christ. 


In this last paper, we proceed to reflect upon what we have tried to 
do: (1) to say something connected, closely or loosely, with the Mass 
of the Sundays allotted to us—this, we cannot deny, has been done; 
(2) further, to say something concerning the ‘‘Christian Life,” and we 
think that this has been at least attempted. By ‘Christian Life’ we 
have meant, not only the holding of all those dogmas which the Church 
teaches, but the reacting to them, being glad of them, understanding 
that we could wot live inside any other mental world; and again, not 
only accepting as right all those rules which the Church proclaims or 
imposes as right in themselves, or right for us here and now, but recog- 
nizing that by obedience to them we are in fact being liberated, and can 
grow straight and strong, sap-ful and gaily bearing flower and fruit, 
and able to feed the hungry. In short, we have been trying to reach the 
Christian living and working, and not the Christian merely upon paper, 
in a book, nor the Christian whom we know to be so because of the label 
fastened to him. 


Discrepancies between Catholic Teaching and Practice 


But then, we had to do what might seem ungracious, and made us 
rather nervous. We needed no outside influence (though we experi- 
enced it) to persuade us that the discrepancy between our gigantic 
apparatus, machinery, of Catholic teaching, exhortation, and worship, 
and the life of Catholics as lived, was far too great to be explained 
merely by the ‘“‘naughtiness” of man. We dared not say: “We are all 
that we’should be; our methods are perfect; our ‘intentions’ are always 
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pure; we are ourselves living the true Christian life, and if others do 
not accept it from us, that is their fault, and, of course, the fault of 
world and devil.’’ We simply dared not say that! We know that the 
world is in a bad way, and that it is so by reason of various faults of 
which Our Lord wishes His Christians to have none, and the opposite 
virtues which He teaches very clearly, never disguising that it will 
mean carrying a cross exactly in proportion as we practise them. Then 
we perceived that this doctrine of the Cross is hardly more popular 
amongst us than amongst anyone else. Catholics take very nearly the 
same attitude towards money as anyone else does. No more simplicity 
of personal life is to be seen among them than elsewhere. We think 
that there 7s more honesty among them than elsewhere; but it is not 
noticeably our more successful men who are honest. I do not know that 
it is by honesty that we climb to eminent positions, especially in social 
and civic affairs. Honor indeed is due to one who by sheer force of 
character and eclipse of self rises to high positions, without any intrigue, 
without any bribe given or taken—that man “clean of hand and pure 
of heart’’ who alone ascends to the Mountain of the Lord. I do not see 
that Catholics are evidently uninfected by social jealousies, by national- 
ist or racialist rancors, antagonisms, even hatreds. I do not see, in 
short, that we are different enough, though what we believe—and what, 
in the Sacraments, we possess as a source of power—is so very different. 


Lack of True Charity To-Day 


In so far as we saw and had to say this, we prayed to exclude all 
Pharisaism, false puritanism, cynicism or flippancy, cheap criticism or 
finickiness. Impossible to do otherwise, when we perceive ourselves to 
be notably tainted with the vices that we deplore. We are also aware 
of the probability that the beam of wood in our own eye is making us 
see in quite false proportions the flecks of dust that are in our neighbor’s. 
And even if we allow that Catholic shortcomings are rather those of 
method than of the spirit, God knows that we do not, for ourselves, put 
down the sterility of our own apostolate wholly to a faulty method. 
We are lacking in charity, and know it. To be full of charity is to be 
full of the Holy Spirit and continuously in close communion with Christ; 
and the Spirit is irresistible; and Christ, if but He in our persons be 
“lifted up,’’ will “‘draw all men to Himself.”’ 

Can we do better, then, than to read and re-read the Epistle for this 
Sunday and put ourselves to the test? Without some such test we shall 
know neither whether we ‘‘see’”’ God according to our poor human ca- 
pacity, nor even whether we are judging the world and ourselves truth- 
fully. It was not so much intellectual shortcoming as inability to grasp 
the ‘“‘charity of Christ’ which made the Apostles (see the Gospel) so 
determined not to admit what Our Lord put to them in the clearest 
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possible way. What He said to them was very much what He said to 
the disciples on the way to Emmaus; but somehow the hearts of the 
latter were attuned to it, as those of the Apostles hitherto were not— 
they burned within them! But as for what Christ, on His way towards 
Jerusalem, said to them—how the Son of Man should be betrayed to 
the pagans, be mocked, and scourged, and spat upon, ‘‘and after they 
shall have scourged Him, they shall kill Him.’”’ What plainer? “But 
as for them, they understood nothing of these things; His meaning 
was hidden from them: no, they did not understand what was being 
said.” 


A Glimpse of the Divinity 


Probably, to every man does God give—maybe no more than once in 
a lifetime but it suffices to change everything—a flash of perception of 
His Reality. The man feels that, in view of that, nothing else can be 
real. Yet, he is real—and apparently other limited things around him 
are somehow real. And he is appalled. All his glib affirmations, 
denials, almost his prayers, certainly his forgetfulness of that Real, be- 
come terrible to him. He almost wishes that God did not exist. He 
does wish it! Quo ibo a facie tua? How hide myself? Exi a me! 
Scrutator Matestatis opprimetur! It seems to him immeasurably more 
likely that supernatural beings should exist—at least they are less 
nothing than he. Yet, are they? Compared with God, no whit. 
Sin—the deliberate making himself unlike Thai! Lying—saying and 
doing what 7s not, in the face of that Being! Unchastity—the squander- 
ing of what is like life, what actually is life—which alone God can su- 
premely create! Cruelty, from war down to the trivial daily quarrel! 
On the one hand, so all-but wholly unaware of God are we, so unable for 
the most part to relate our acts to anything that is even a tolerable im- 
age of Him (so do we think of Him in terms of human-nature, to which 
our acts are related and are seen, most of them, as utterly unimportant), 
that we may feel it becomes almost impossible to commit a mortal sin 
(somewhat as it is quite impossible to “‘commit’’ from our own resources 
an act of virtue able to earn heaven); and, on the other hand, how in- 
evitable is every strange form of worship, every anthropomorphism, 
indeed every aberration; every fantastic penance and abstinence and 
sacrifice, due to the human creature’s waking up at least as in a dream 
to the fact of God! Almost, we are tempted to prefer the fetichist, a 
man who images God by what is obviously not He nor taken nor takable 
for Him, to ourselves with our elaborate (and analogically truthful) 
intellectual representations of Him, our meticulous moral codes, and 
our ceremonial, which (especially the first) we may almost think to be 
adequate to Him, and so turn the image into an idol—a notion underlying 
half of St. John of the Cross’s doctrine. 
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Love and Worship in and through Jesus Christ 


Hence, we can but bow our heads in gratitude for the Faith which 
teaches us, in the Person of Jesus Christ, that God loves us, and that we 
men are to contemplate the revelation of what manner of love is His, 
in “‘the man, Jesus Christ,” as St. Paul says. We are grateful for the 
rays of retroactive light, so to say, that keep breaking through from 
Christ into the Psalms and the Prophets, showing to us so much of the 
love, the ‘‘tender-mercy,” the ‘long-suffering’ of God. He remember- 
eth that wearebutdust. Like asa father, He pitieth Hischildren. Far 
as the east is from the west, so far hath He set oursins away fromus. “I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love.’’ But St. Paul, who begins 
his marvellous ‘Hymn to Charity’ with so vast an elimination: 
“Though I speak with tongues of men, yes, of angels. . . though I know 
all knowledge, yes, all mysteries. . . though my faith can move moun- 
tains. . . though I give away all that is mine, nay, all that is I—if I have 
not charity, I have nothing; I am nothing; and what 7s nothing, noth- 
ing can profit.” St. Paul, then, who thus begins but who acknowledges 
towards his conclusion that we are, after all, babies in God’s great world 
—at least that; that we talk, think, know, as little babies do; that we 
who see, yet only dimly, as in a mirror—fragments, reflections—are to 
see totally, and ‘‘face to face’’—well, St. Paul, who begins with all-but 
nihilism to end with all-but identification with God all-in-all, places, in 
between, those things which are Christ’s: oft rivalry, crooked action, 
self-seeking, plotting, malice—but joy in the truth, readiness to suffer, 
to trust, to hope, to endure, to persevere. Yes, think theology as care- 
fully as you can, and order your exterior life of morals and worship as 
accurately as may be; but it is ‘‘per Ipsum, cum Ipso, in Ipso’’ that we 
are meant to “see,” to adore, to know, to worship God: not only be- 
cause we have been redeemed by Him and are meritorious because of 
His grace, but because we consort with Him, like to copy Him, exalt our 
strange little life by making it as like His as we can; in short, find all 
the alphabet of our earthly existence in Him who is its alpha and its 
omega, and make sense of our broken syllables in Him who alone is 
God’s all-comprehensive Word, and yet has willed to talk our human 
utterance. 
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Prayer: Its Meaning and Effects 
By CLEMENT H. Crock 


First Sunday of Lent 


Prayer and the Presence of God 


“By prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your petitions be made 
known to God’’ (Phil., iv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) A child’s speech as an example for prayer. 
(2) Prayer is speaking with God. 
(3) Prayer is speaking in the presence of God. 
(4) Prayer so easy and simple that everyone can pray. 
(5) Distractions in prayer, and how to avoid them. 
(6) How easy, then, for all to prayl 


There is something striking about the language of a child. It is so 
earnest, so sincere, so natural, so simple, yet so profound! The very 
look in the child’s eyes, the little gesticulations of the hands, or per- 
haps the loving embrace of his parents, or a kiss upon their cheek, all 
bespeak the mind and heart of the child. They are all striking manifes- 
tations of profound sentiments of confidence and love. Now, my dear 
friends, what seems so natural, so easy, for the child in the presence of his 
parents, should be but a reminder for us all how natural, how easy, it 
should be for every child of God to speak to his Heavenly Father. We 
call this communing with our God prayer. For when we speak of 
prayer, we must always associate prayer with the presence of God. A 
few moments of close consideration will make this clear to you. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


The mistake of so many when they speak of prayer is that they seek to 
couch their petitions in rapturous terms and technical phrases, being 
apparently under the impression that good prayer is granted only to the 
privileged few. This is a great mistake. On the contrary, once the 
meaning and purpose of prayer are correctly understood, it should be as 
easy for a man endowed with the gift of faith to pray well as for a fish to 
swim or a bird to fly. Omitting all technicalities, prayer, as we must 
understand it, is the lifting up of our hearts and minds to God, to 
adore Him, to thank Him for benefits received, or to ask Him for favors 
we are still in need of, be these needs for soul or body. In other words, 
prayer is a conversation or a dialogue between man and his Maker in 
which we blurt out our feeble words of adoration, praise, petition, and 
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love. We gather all this from St. Paul when he says: “By prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your petitions be made known to 


God” (Phil., iv. 16). 
Prayer Associated with Presence of God—a Speaking with God 


In this conversation with God through prayer there is no need to at- 
tempt to impress God with our eloquence. Prayer being intended for 
the learned and the unlearned alike, the most effective prayers are often 
couched in the simplest of terms. In the eyes of God we are all mere 
babbling children of the same Heavenly Father. And in the words of 
St. Augustine, “‘we do but lisp when we speak of Thee, O Lord!’ There- 
fore, the one important thing that matters, and the only one that gives 
value to our prayers, is our sincerity. And this sincerity, in turn, is 
manifest when in our conversation with God we place ourselves, as it 
were, in His divine presence. 

Prayer, then, is the directing of our thoughts and affections heaven- 
ward. We stand or kneel before God and speak with Him as our most 
intimate friend and confidant to whom we unfold the deepest secrets 
of our hearts. And only as long as our thoughts and affections are thus 
centered upon God are they of any true and lasting value. That is why 
frequently one single aspiration uttered with complete sincerity into the 
ears of God whom we know to be present and condescending in His 
infinite goodness to hear what we say, is of inestimable value, far ex- 
ceeding in worth long periods of distracted prayer in which we mumble 
formulas without adverting to a single word we say. 

This is one essential point of a good prayer which everyone should 
mark well. For, if we wish our prayers to have any true value or merit, 
we must, first of all, place ourselves in the presence of God before we 
begin. Otherwise, we are just talking into thin air. But as air can be 
directed into certain channels, causing wind, storm, or hurricane, so in 
like manner our soul, governing our thoughts and affections, can be in- 
clined in various directions, causing love or hate, hope or despair, aston- 
ishment or horror, admiration or contempt, pity or revenge, and so on. 
Again, these movements of the soul can be good or evil, voluntary or 
involuntary, violent or moderate, all of which are summed up under the 
term, emotions of heart and soul. Now, when these emotions are 
directed heavenward, we call them prayer. 


Naturalness of Prayer 


Prayer, therefore, is the natural expression of our religious feelings. 
As Our Lord Himself expresses it: ‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh”’ (Luke, vi. 45). Yes, prayer is so natural and easy 
to the religious instinct of man that we find it practised everywhere and 
at all times. We need but to turn to the Eskimo in the icy fields of the 
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North, or to the colored man in the parched deserts of the South to the 
Red Man in the distant parts of the West, or to the white man in the far- 
thest parts of the East, and everywhere we find people who pray. Not 
only the Catholic, the Protestant, or the Mohammedan, but also the 
idolator, the most uncivilized tribesman of the wilds, and even the 
dreaded cannibal of the jungle prays in his own simple way. All these 
prove, therefore, that every human being is so constituted by nature 
that he is inclined to acknowledge a Creator, a Lord and Benefactor to 
whom all men are subject, and upon whom all are altogether dependent. 
And this dependence upon our Creator, in turn, should elicit our pro- 
foundest homage, reverence, adoration and submission, all our respect, 
honor, obedience, confidence and love. All this we express to God 
through prayer. 


Distractions in Prayer 


But a mere repetition of jumbled words is no prayer. To such the 
words of Our Lord apply: “This people honoreth Me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from Me’”’ (Matt., xv. 8). However, it may hap- 
pen, and frequently does happen, that our thoughts wander uninten- 
tionally away from God during prayer and are absorbed in other things. 
Surrounded, as we are, by our everyday problems, such distractions are 
but natural. When we are aware of such, we must try to recall our 
thoughts and direct them once more to God. In the meantime, such 
distractions as are not deliberate or voluntary should not worry us. 
For they do not lessen the merits to be gained through prayer, but 
rather enhance them. St. Bridget suffered much in this way, we are 
told. One day our Blessed Lady appeared to her and said: ‘“The devil 
is wont to torment anyone who prays, and to send him as many dis- 
tractions as hecan. But be not troubled on that account, my daughter, 
for though you may suffer from distractions, you can always have an 
earnest desire to pray well, and then your prayer will be pleasing to my 
Son.”’ Neither, therefore, should the absence of pious sentiments or 
sensible feelings discourage us. For he who earnestly desires to pray 
well, prays well. If the will is good, all is good in prayer. 


How to Avoid or Overcome Distractions in Prayer 


On the other hand, most of our distractions in prayer arise from our 
utterly inadequate grasp of what prayer is, namely, speaking in the 
presence of God. If people would accustom themselves to pause for a 
few moments before beginning their prayers—now-a-days frequently 
much too formal—and recollect what exactly they are about to do, dis- 
tractions would be far less numerous, and when we unwittingly enter- 
tain them, they would be of far shorter duration. On the other hand, if, 
as it sometimes happens, a distraction should be so persistent that we 
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find ourselves unable to keep our minds on our prayers, it would doubt- 
less be better if we concentrated briefly on the fervent recital of a few 
aspirations until the cause of our distraction has been removed. In this 
manner our consciousness of the presence of God is frequently and 
rapidly regained. 

This, then, my friends, is the simple formula for a good prayer. We 
must place ourselves in the presence of God, and secondly, we must be 
sincere in our prayers. These two simple requisites fall within the 
possibility of every man, woman, or child. If people would only re- 
member these two simple rules when they enter the church for divine 
services, if people would only pause for a few brief moments to recollect 
in whose presence they are about to begin their daily prayers in their 
homes, how many more fruits would flow from the pious prayers of good 
people! In these simple rules lies hidden the secret key that will unlock 
the treasures which will supply your every need for the day. For, in the 
words of Our Lord, “‘all things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, be- 
lieving, you shall receive’ (Matt., xxi. 22). Amen. 


Second Sunday of Lent 
To Whom Do We Pray? 


“Amen, amen, I say to you: tf you ask the Father anything in My name, He 
will give it to you’ (John, xvi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The influence of a good parent over the actions of a child. 

(2) Our Heavenly Father inspires us with confidence in prayer. 

(3) How we manifest our filial confidence in our Heavenly Father 
through prayer. 

(4) Our Heavenly Father as a God of Love makes it easy for us to pray to 
Him. 

(5) And He is not My Father, but “Our’’ Father, the Heavenly Father 
of us all who invites us all to unite in the bond of charity before 
Him in prayer. 


It is humanly impossible for anyone to estimate the powerful in- 
fluence of a good father over his family. To the young boy a good father 
is everything that is noble, strong, and upright. As head of the family, 
the son sees his father act and speak with authority. His every act and 
deed is carefully observed and: remembered. He admires every act of 
kindness and consideration his father extends to others. He idolizes and 
imitates him at every turn. He does so because he sees reflected in his 
parent the goodness and perfections of God Himself. Here is a beautiful 
example. A little boy had often seen his father use the telephone. 
He had watched him take up the receiver, and heard him say, before 
beginning the conversation: ‘‘Hello, hello. This is Mr. Smith speak- 
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ing.’ Then one evening his father, in turn, saw the young lad kneel 
down at his bed-side and begin his night prayers with: ‘Hello, hello, 
dear God. This is little Paul speaking: Our Father who art in heaven, 
and so on.” 

Here, my friends, we have a beautiful example of how we should ap- 
proach God in prayer. Already, we have seen in our previous dis- 
course that prayer is nothing else but speaking with God. We simply 
gather our thoughts, remove them from earthly cares, and place our- 
selves in the presence of God as this little boy did. This becomes 
all the more easy when we know in what spirit we should approach God 
as we present ourselves before Him in prayer. In other words, when we 
realize clearly to whom we pray. This we propose to discuss now. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Like an affectionate son standing before his loving father, we should 
approach God in prayer. We should vision God in all His majesty and 
omnipotence, His power and authority, with all His other divine at- 
tributes. But especially should we vision God in our prayers as our 
Heavenly Father. This we should have never known had not our Divine 
Saviour told us so. Our Blessed Lord had been seen kneeling in prayer 
when His disciples came to Him and said: “Lord, teach us to pray, 
as John also taught his disciples’ (Luke, xi. 1). Whereupon, turning to 
His disciples, and casting His affectionate eyes upon them, Jesus an- 
swered, saying: ‘“Thus, therefore, shall you pray: Our Father who art 
in heaven,’”’ and then continued the words of the Lord’s Prayer, as we 
know them. Elsewhere He had already assured them, saying: ‘Amen, 
amen, I say to you; if you ask the Father anything in My name, He will 
give it to you” (John, xvi. 23). 


How We Manifest Our Filial Confidence in Prayer 


Here, then, my dear friends, in these few words, ‘‘Our Father who art 
in heaven,’’ we have an acknowledgment of all the chief attributes of 
God that we should vision to ourselves when we speak to Him in prayer. 
With our feeble minds it is not always easy for us, while engaged in 
prayer, to picture to ourselves God under every and all aspects. That is 
why we speak of our prayers as prayers of adoration and praise, of 
thanksgiving and petition, and the like. When we visualize our 
Heavenly Father as our sovereign Lord and Master, we are inclined to 
fall down upon our knees in prayerful adoration and praise. At other 
times we give thanks to Him for His bountiful goodness. Exteriorly 
we manifest this by folding our hands, making the sign of the cross, ex- 
tending our hands towards heaven, genuflecting our knees, and so on. 
At other times our prayers of adoration and praise are entirely confined 
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within our hearts and minds. We find the latter frequently amongst the 
faithful while attending the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, or after a devout 
reception of Holy Communion. Frequently such become entirely 
oblivious of their prayer books and all other external surroundings. 
Their minds are solely centered upon God, upon the altar, or the 
Eucharistic Lord buried in their bosoms. This is, indeed, a very, very 
good form of prayer. 

At other times, while absorbed in prayer, we find ourselves in the 
presence of our Heavenly Father, conscious of our own shortcomings and 
sinfulness. It is then that we appeal to our God in His mercy and good- 
ness. Only the thought of our loving Saviour, of His sympathy for the 
suffering, of His compassion for the repentant sinner, of His own suffer- 
ings, and of His solemn assurance that we shall receive anything we 
ask from our Heavenly Father in His name, gives us courage to approach 
our kind Heavenly Father in prayer for forgiveness and for our short- 
comings and assistance in our wants. Thus, fortified by the sublime 
example of such tender and unbounded love and compassion as mani- 
fested by Jesus, our Redeemer, we fear not to hasten to the feet of our 
Heavenly Father and place our petitions confidently before Him, telling 
Him all our needs of body and soul. And O what a beautiful spectacle to 
behold! What a setting for an artist to paint! One of God’s sinful crea- 
tures prostrate in prayerful adoration before the God of Love! Here at 
last we have a life picture of a human creature absorbed in prayer before 
our Heavenly Father, carrying out the precept of Him who said: ‘“Thus, 
therefore, shalt thou pray: Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy Name... .” 


Truly a God of Love We Pray to 


Nowhere in the Old Testament writings do we find such an affectionate 
term used as that of ‘Our Father.” In fear and trembling the people 
of old invoked the name of Jehovah. And even now, no one would have 
dared to address God by the familiar name of ‘‘Father,’’ had not Jesus 
Himself taught us to speak thus to God in our prayers. But by what 
right dare we address God as “Our Father’? First of all, through 
Baptism we become the adopted children of God, and God becomes our 
Spiritual Father by redemption as well as by creation and preservation. 
“You are all,” says St. Paul, ‘the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. For as many of you as have been baptized in Christ, have put on 
Christ” (Gal., iii. 27). And once in God’s favor, there is no friendship to 
be compared with God’s. 

Yes, we often speak of a mother’s love as the epitome of all love. 
And yet, our Heavenly Father Himself declares that His love for us excels 
even that of a mother. For, in answer to those who murmured, saying: 
“The Lord hath forsaken me, and the Lord hath forgotten me,” the 
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Lord replied: “Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to have 
pity on the son of her womb? And if she should forget, yet will not I 
forget thee. Behold, I have engraven thee in My hands’ (Is., xlix. 14). 
If, therefore, love will prompt a broken-hearted mother not to abandon 
her wayward son, but to accompany him even to the gallows or to the 
execution chamber, much less will our Heavenly Father abandon even a 
disobedient child. We see Him, for example, expel Adam and Eve from 
Paradise, yet immediately set out to provide them with food and rai- 
ment. Thus, ever He remains ‘Our Father in heaven’’—in heaven, 
because it is there that He reigns in all His glory and majesty over the 
Angels and Saints in all the plenitude of His love. And it is in heaven 
where all our thoughts, our desires, our conversation, as the Apostle says, 
ought to be through prayer. 


A Beautiful Example of Humble Prayer 


These inspiring thoughts again remind me of the beautiful story of 
the little shepherd boy, all alone out in the hills watching the flock. 
While walking through the country one day, a priest came upon this 
boy, and addressed him as follows: 

““My child, you must feel very lonely all day here by yourself.”’ 

“Oh no, Father,” replied the boy serenely, ‘‘I am not at all lonely, for 
I have always something to do.” 

“And what do you do!” rejoined the priest. 

“TI have a beautiful prayer that I say,” replied the boy. 

“Is it a very long one, that you are busy all day saying it?”’ 

“No, Father,” replied the boy, ‘‘it is a very short one, and yet I can 
never get to the end of it.”’ 

“How is that!” asked the priest. ‘But first tell me what is the prayer 
you say.” 

“It is the Our Father,” said the shepherd boy, ‘“‘but when I first say 
the words, ‘Our Father who art in heaven,’ I come to a stop and can get 
no further, because I cannot help crying when I think of those words. 
Is it possible, I say to myself, that I can have God for my Father—God 
who made the beautiful sky, that bright sun, those lofty mountains, and 
all the universe? And yet I know that it is true, and that He allows me, 
a poor shepherd boy, to call Him by the name of Father. Then, when I 
think of all this, I begin to weep, and cannot get on with my prayer. 
See, Father,”’ pointing with his finger over the valley, “‘see, there is the 
little village where I live. It is very small, and has only a few poor cot- 
tages. My family is the poorest of them all, and yet I can call God my 
Father as truly, and be as much loved by Him, as if I were the greatest 
gentleman in the city. This is what makes me weep, and hinders me 
from finishing my prayer.” 
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Conclusion 


My friends, what a beautiful example of humble prayer this little 
shepherd boy gives us all! Let us ask our Heavenly Father to grant us 
also a little more of that piety and devotion as we approach Him in 
prayer. Imagine the Eternal God holding out His hands to us at every 
turn—hands filled with blessings of all kinds which He asks us to accept 
freely! Yes, God actually constitutes it a merit on our part if we but 
acquiesce freely in all the loving provisions which He desires to make for 
the temporal and eternal welfare of man. In fact, everything good we 
do, be it ever so small, is like a prayer and will not go without its reward 
if we but lay it at His feet. It is, therefore, perhaps only a very slight 
exaggeration, if any, to say that we shall all attain happiness and our 
eternal salvation unless we refuse to accept it. Consequently, if the 
world is in turmoil, if man does not enjoy his share of earthly happiness, 
it is because man deliberately refuses to avail himself of all the means 
which God lavishes on mankind for the attainment of his temporal and 
eternal happiness. And the key to the treasure-house of heaven is 
prayer. Therefore, we cannot blame God for not giving us something 
which we deliberately refuse to accept, and for which man refuses to 
pray. Amen. 


Third Sunday of Lent 


God’s Goodness Communicated to Man through Prayer 


“TI pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldst keep them from evil’’ (John, xvii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) St. Francis as an example of how God communicates His goodness to 
man through prayer. 
(2) Evils encountered in life are no argument against God’s goodness. 
(3) Everything that is, is good, but may be relatively evil. 
(4) The only real evil in the world is sin. 
(5) All other physical evils are the consequence of sin. 
(6) How God often turns such apparent evils into great good. 
(7) Our merits from evil through prayer. 


Perhaps no other bishop since the time of the Apostles was more be- 
loved by his flock than St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva in Switzer- 
land. His great sanctity and goodness, no less than his remarkable 
ability as preacher, scholar and executive, aroused the religious fervor 
of all of Europe. Frequently the people were heard to exclaim in 
prayer: ‘‘O God, how good Thou must be, if the Bishop of Geneva is 
already so very good!” 

And how, it may be asked, did St. Francis attain to such great sanc- 
tity? The answer is, my friends, through prayer. Besides his Daily 
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Office and Holy Mass, St. Francis had already early in life vowed to 
recite the Rosary daily. Here, then, we have a beautiful fulfillment of 
the prayer of our Divine Saviour when He exclaimed: “I pray not that 
Thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldst keep 
them from evil’ (John, xvii. 15). In other words, Jesus prayed that 
every rational creature, like St. Francis, should reflect in his own life 
the same divine goodness as we see in all the attributes of God. And 
how is God’s goodness communicated to us? Again, I say, through 
prayer. In confirmation of this, we have Christ’s own words when He 
said: ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say to you; if you ask the Father anything in 
My name, He will give it to you” (John, xvi. 23). To-day we wish 
to discuss some of the methods God employs in communicating His 
goodness to us. 
(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


God is good. This we must all admit, even though, at times, we do so 
reluctantly. Again, we say, God is anxious to communicate His good- 
nesstoman. That is why our Heavenly Father is so lavish, so generous, 
in bestowing unceasing rewards for every good deed, every kind act, 
that we perform. And yet, in spite of all this, there still remains one 
great question that haunts most of us poor mortals through much of our 
lives. Itis this: in spite of the goodness of God, in spite of the many 
good things in this world, in spite of the many prayers that are offered up 
by faithful Christians, why does God allow all the sufferings and sor- 
rows, the evils and temptations, that constantly torment us along life’s 
way? These facts no one can deny. How, then, can we reconcile the 
goodness of God with all these evils? 

My friends, the correct answer to all this is of vital interest to each 
and every one of us. First of all, in the unity which is in God, as stated 
in our previous discourse, there can be no distinction between one divine 
attribute and another. All of God’s attributes are but different phases 
under which we mortals view the Deity, who is infinite. God’s om- 
nipotence, for example, is not exercised independently of His goodness 
and mercy. Therefore, everything that God does must essentially be 
good. Also, everything that is—coming, as it does, from God—must be 
essentially good. Hence, all the evils which we see in the world to-day 
must be, not of God’s, but of man’s creation. Take, for example, our 
social and economic evils or our international wars. All those evils are 
artificial; they are man-made. There is no question but that the earth 
can easily produce ample goods to supply the needs and even the com- 
forts of every living creature. If all men of responsibility recognized 
their debt to and dependence upon God, and acted as faithful stewards 
of the possessions which they hold in trust from God, ninety per cent at 
least of the economic and social evils which curse the world to-day would 
be eliminated overnight. 
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God in His infinite goodness endowed man with understanding and 
free will. Man may and does abuse these extraordinary prerogatives. 
And as long as man deliberately contravenes the laws of God, how can he 
expect to be prosperous or peaceful, domestically or internationally? 
All of God’s creation is of a single pattern, governed by the same funda- 
mental and eternal principles which characterize God Himself. Infinite 
justice, mercy, goodness, and so on, are all essential characteristics of the 
Deity. God expects man, to the extent of his ability, to reproduce these 
same fundamental principles of justice, goodness, mercy and love in his 
social and political life; this man must do if he expects society to prosper, 
or even to endure. 


Essentially Good and Relatively Evil 


Here, therefore, is an important distinction we must never forget when 
we pray. It is this: everything that comes from God is essentially 
good, but may become relatively evil in its improper application by man. 
For example, fire is essentially good. But, wrongfully applied, it may 
become the source of a devastating conflagration. In like manner, 
sickness, poverty, earthquakes, storms, floods, and so on, may all be 
evils and harmful in the eyes of man. But in the eyes of God they may 
often be real blessings in disguise. These apparent evils may often be 
the means to satisfy for punishments still due for sins already committed ; 
they may be warning signals in order to divert us from sinful paths in 
which we may be walking; and thus, through the refining process of 
suffering in body or soul, they may become the very means of our eternal 
salvation. However, through humble prayer we may frequently ac- 
complish the same blessed purpose without the endurance of such ap- 
parent evils. 


Only One Real Evil in the World—Sin 


Essentially, therefore, there is only one real evil in the world, and that 
one evil is sin. This is indicated in the last petition of the Our Father, 
the only prayer Our Lord taught us to pray. In this petition we pray: 
“Deliver us from all evil.’’ Note the words. First of all, we pray in the 
plural: ‘‘Deliver us.’’ For we are all one large family in distress, 
suffering approximately the same afflictions. But note also that, while 
we pray for all of us, we pray to be relieved from “‘evil,” not evils. And 
what might that one great evil be? - My friends, there is but one source 
of all evil, and that is Satan who begot sin; and sin begot ignorance and 
concupiscence in man from whence all other evils flow. Ignorance 
affects the mind, the understanding. Ignorance beclouds the intellect, 
making it difficult to perform our obligations properly, and leads us 
even to confound evil with good, and good with evil. Concupiscence, 
on the other hand, is a malady of the will. It is that strong propensity 
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to evil which we experience within us; that bad leaven that prevents us 
from doing even the good we would wish to do. In particular, there- 
fore, it is this spiritual evil, this moral depravity, that fills the world 
with so much sin, and sin in turn begets those numerous physical evils 
that we encounter on all sides. 


Sin Begets Physical Evils 


And what an endless train of physical evils there are to disturb the 
peace and happiness of us poor mortals! Ever since the day when 
Satan stalked into the garden of Eden until this present moment, the 
world around us, it seems, has rebelled against Godand man. Yes, these 
mundane evils afflict whole nations as well as individuals. In times of 
war, for example, nation is pitted against nation; the young and strong 
are recruited and sent forth to do battle, to spill one another’s blood; the 
non-combatants are made to suffer untold deprivations and hardships; 
and all peaceful pursuits of the nations are disrupted. Then, again, we 
have the evils of famine when the earth refuses to give forth the fruits 
necessary for the sustenance of life; the evils of pestilence, earthquakes 
and cyclones, when the hidden forces of nature toy with the vaunted 
strength of man and tumble down like straw the proud and stately 
towers of man’s handiwork. Again we have the fury of the elements in 
rain, wind, hail and lightning, which so often leave destruction in their 
wake; the evils of conflagration, when the fiery tongues belch forth 
unchecked, destroying whole cities and countrysides. Then there are 
the domestic evils which break up the home—the nearest approach to 
heaven in this world—through quarrels, dissensions, loss of affection, 
unfaithfulness, divorce, and the like. Added to all these, we have our 
own personal physical evils to contend with, such as loss of property, in- 
vestments, friends, our good name, fortune, health, and even life itself. 
Who has not seen these social tragedies and felt the unrestrained urge 
to cry out to the Lord: “Deliver us from all evil’? In the Litany of 
the Saints we refer to many of these calamities, these physical evils. We 
appeal to the Saints of God, God’s intimate associates and friends, to in- 
tercede for us. After each appeal we cry out for deliverance from all 
evil, from all sin, from the scourge of earthquake, from plague, famine 
and war, from lightning and tempest, and so on, saying again and 
again: ‘‘Deliver us, O Lord!’ In other words, we pray for deliver- 
ance from the bondage of Satan, which is sin, and pray for the blessings 
of God, which are peace, joy, justice, charity, mercy, and all the other 
good things that make for happiness and contentment in life. 


God Frequently Turns Apparent Evils into Great Good 


But even those real or apparent evils which God, in His divine provi- 
dence, permits at times, frequently become sources of great spiritual 
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value to us through prayer. They frequently serve as important means 
whereby man works out his own salvation. Virtue, like many other 
things, is frequently appreciated more when studied by its contrast. 
“Except for the dark shadows in a picture, the high lights would not 
stand out. Except for the minor chords in a musical composition, the 
brilliant and thrilling melody would not command attention. Ex- 
cept for the hideous evil that exists in the world, virtue and goodness 
would not be appreciated. Except for the valleys, the mountains would 
seem lower. Except for the evil in the world, the beauty of the universe 
would stand out less strikingly. If there had been no original sin, there 
would have been no Christ, no Redeemer. Hence the Church, in her 
liturgy during Holy Week, sings: ‘O happy fault which brought us such 
a Saviour!’ ”’ 

‘Furthermore, evil, whether real or apparent, also develops the beau- 
ties of human character. If there were no evil in the world, then the 
world of mercy by which we save our souls and by which we reveal the 
nobility of human nature would be impossible.” Where, for example, 
would we find the practice of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy to 
which Our Saviour attaches such great rewards, were it not for the 
physical evils about us? How often in our own lives, when we look 
back on what we thought at the time were the greatest calamities, we 
can now see that there was a silver lining to every cloud, and that, in the 
providence of God, there was some good that came from every mis- 
fortune! 


Drawing Merit from Evil through Prayer 


Here, then, my friends, we have the solution of the mystery of evil. 
God wants us to share His own goodness with Him, and enjoy our share 
of the comforts and the happiness of life in this world. But, above all 
else, God wants us to merit our salvation and enjoy eternal happiness. 
And, in the struggle for this eternal crown, God has warned us that “our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against the 
spirits of wickedness in high places. Therefore, take unto you the 
armor of God,” says St. Paul, “that you may be able to resist in the evil 
day, and to stand in all things perfect” (Eph., vi. 11 sqq.). We obtain 
this armor through prayer. Then, if evils do beset us on the way, they 
will only serve to strengthen our hope in a more glorious future, knowing 
that “‘whom the Lord loveth, He chastizeth’”’ (Prov., iii. 12). 

Many sinners have become great Saints through suffering. The 
prophet, Elias, endured terrible persecution and exile. He alone was left 
of all the prophets. Weary of life and in despair, he lay down under a 
juniper tree and prayed for death to come to him. The work which God 
had commanded him to do had become too heavy a burden for him. 
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And yet, at the call of an Angel, Elias arose and travelled forty days and 
forty nights. His obedience was rewarded upon his arrival at Mount 
Horeb, where he was permitted to converse with God (III Kings, xvii. 
4sqq.). Again, we find Saul, the hater and persecutor of the Christians, 
break down at the gates of Damascus, and cry out: ‘Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” Had not God struck him down from his horse, 
Saul would never have become the great St. Paul. In answer to his 
humble prayer, ‘“‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’”’ God revealed 
to Paul His divine attributes of goodness and mercy, of justice and of 
love. In turn, St. Paul, to the extent of his ability, reproduced these 
same fundamental principles in his own life until his love for God knew 
no bounds. Yes, may prayer become the instrument through which the 
goodness of God will once more be reflected in the hearts of all good 
Christians, so that we can all exclaim with the same St. Paul: ‘‘Who 
can separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation or distress, 
or famine, or nakedness, or danger, or persecution or the sword?... I 
am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom., vii. 52 sqq.). 
Here, my friends, we have an illustration of what prayer can accom- 
plish. Amen. 





























Book Reviews 


Catholics and Scholarship.—Though it 
may seem ungracious to one who for 
years has been a lonely figure in the 
battle for better higher Catholic educa- 
tion, it is imperative to point out that 
“Catholics and Scholarship, a Sympo- 
sium on the Development of Scholars,” 
edited by Dr. John A O’Brien,' carries 
on its very face proof of the urgent need 
in America of greater emphasis on 
Catholic higher learning and scholarship. 
Besides being poorly edited and marred 
by printing errors, it displays a false 
notion of scholarship—it stresses research 
in science to the extent of giving the 
impression that scholarship by its nature 
is mainly limited to the realm of science. 
This lack of balance, this failure to be 
concerned about all the voices of knowl- 
edge, about Catholicism as a culture or 
a study of perfection in things spiritual— 
this lack of balance, I say, may have 
resulted from Dr. O’Brien’s wish to 
arouse Catholics to greater interest in 
scientific investigation. Yet, his falling 
victim to the popular idolatry of science 
and to the equally popular false belief 
that research in science is more possible 
and important than is pushing back 
the frontiers of learning in other branches 
of intellectual endeavor, likewise carries 
on its face proof that genuine scholarship 
is but poorly understood by the very 
editor of this Symposium. 

But regardless of these limitations, 
“Catholics and Scholarship” is, as 
Bishop Boyle explains in the Introduc- 
tion, very timely; for it at last pulls 
the subject of higher Catholic learning 
out into the open and gives much con- 
structive and helpful criticism. It is a 
book, moreover, that should be pondered 
over, as Bishop Boyle urges, by “every 
priest and seminarian, every teacher in 





1 Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 


our elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, seminaries, and universities.” 
Based as it seems to be on facts, it 
compels attention and demands intelli- 
gent consideration from those responsible 
for the destiny of the Church in America; 
for the facts presented are such that 
unless this plea is listened to, and unless 
this warning and remedy are heeded, 
the Church in America must inevitably 
encounter the one foe Pius X years 
ago declared Catholicism must fear, 
namely, ignorance. 

In addition to the articles originally 
written by Father O’Brien for the 
Columbia and the replies they provoked 
there from Philip Burke and George N. 
Kramer, this Symposium presents, 
among others, articles by: Hugh S. 
Taylor, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry of Princeton; Karl F. Herz- 
feld, Head of the Department of Physics 
of the Catholic University; David A. 
McCabe, Professor of Economics at 
Princeton; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. 
Cooper, Professor of Anthropology at 
the Catholic University; and Father 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J., Editor of 
America. 

Among these, Dr. Herzfeld and Dr. 
Kramer seem to place their finger most 
accurately on the cause of what Dr. 
O’Brien describes as Catholic apathy 
towards higher learning and scholarship. 
Dr. Herzfeld contends that a ‘‘passionate 
curiosity about things’ is wanting, and 
that the lack of it is the result of ‘‘a 
psychological conflict due to the training 
method”; that is, this lack of curiosity 
is the result of too much insistence on 
authority, so that, in the words of 
Emerson, ‘‘meek young men grow up in 
libraries . . . forgetful that Cicero, Locke, 
and Bacon were only young men in 
libraries when they wrote.”’ And Dr. 
Kramer seems to sum up another phase 
of the problem when he states bluntly: 
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“Catholics in general are not inter- 
ested. They are attracted by the glam- 
our of our State and secular institutions. 
True, fine buildings do not make a 
university. But too many Catholics 
seem to think so, which makes it amount 
almost to the same thing. Catholic 
colleges and universities will never rival 
the richly endowed secular institutions 
in a material way. If their recourse lies 
in the direction of attracting students by 
means of artistic buildings, beautiful 
grounds and expensive furniture, they 
are already lost. They must swing back 
to the learning and culture of the Church, 
they must bring out the richness of 
Catholic scholarship where the world 
may see it, they must convince their 
students that they are more than second- 
ary schools where religion is taught” 
(p. 58). 

This eminent historian thus nullifies 
the argument running through the 
Symposium, namely, that a lack of 
money and resources is responsible for 
the status of higher Catholic learning 
as described in this book. As Dr. 
Kramer intimates, one need not travel 
far to find imposing rectories where no 
room has been set aside as a library; 
pretentious, up-to-the-minute seminary 
buildings where no provision has been 
made for a central library; colleges and 
universities where impressive cut-stone 
buildings were erected at so enormous 
a cost that no money is left for books, 
equipment, and operating expenses; 
and, finally, that one need not travel far 
in America to find that, even where the 
need of a library and equipment was 
given thought, the cost of the library 
or science building was such that the 
debt incurred makes impossible the pur- 
chase of books and equipment and the 
maintenance of high standards. In 
short, as the same writer intimates, it is 
a simple case of ideals concerning what is 
vital to higher Catholic learning. And 
that this diagnosis is at least plausible 
follows from the fact that there are far 
too many examples of thinking and plan- 
ning less wise than that which in 1876 
characterized the founders of the now 


world-famous Johns Hopkins University. 
Here the wise and far-sighted conviction 
prevailed that money and buildings will 
come once a college or university has 
proved its worth to the group whose 
needs it is designed to serve. Emphasis 
was laid on things intellectual, not upon 
things material; upon scholars and 
scholarship, not upon buildings and 
numbers; upon men and their accom- 
plishments, not upon their ability to 
impress the unlettered; upon learning 
itself, not upon its trappings or ma- 
chinery. 

In his gentlemanly way, Newman long 
ago analyzed the problem this Sym- 
posium is attempting to solve when he 
more or less apologetically predicted 
that, in spite of the heroic efforts of 
men like Father O’Brien and others as- 
sociated with him in this endeavor, 
Catholic education will continue to trail 
that of Protestants, because: ‘‘Protes- 
tants, depending on human means 
mainly, are led to make the most of 
them; ‘knowledge is’ their ‘power,’ and 
nothing else; they are the anxious cul- 
tivators of a rugged soil. It is otherwise 


with us; ‘funes ceciderunt mihi in 
praeclaris.’ We have a goodly inherit- 
ance. This is apt to cause us—I do not 


mean to rely too much on prayer, and 
the Divine Blessing, for that is impos- 
sible, but we sometimes forget that we 
shall please Him best, and get most from 
Him, when, according to the Fable, we 
‘put our shoulder to the wheel,’ when 
we use what we have by nature to the 
utmost, at the same time that we look 
out for what is beyond nature in the 
confidence of faith and hope. However, 
we are sometimes tempted to let things 
take their course, as if they would in one 
way or another turn up right at last for 
certain; and so we go on, living from 
hand to mouth, getting into difficulties 
and getting out of them, succeeding 
certainly on the whole, but with failure 
in detail which might be avoided, and 
with much of imperfection or inferiority 
in our appointments and plans, and 
much disappointment, discouragement, 
and collision of opinion in consequence” 
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(“Idea of a University,” ed. Longmans, 


p. 5). 
Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Ph.D 


Homiletica.—In the volume entitled 
“Virtue and Vice,”! Father Crock. com- 
pletes his fourfold treatment of the sub- 
jects referred to in the Program of 
Catechetical Instructions prescribed, five 
years ago, for parish churches throughout 
the Catholic world. Readers will doubt- 
less recall that the preceding volumes 
treated: (1) The Commandments; (2) 
The Apostles’ Creed; (3) Grace and the 
Sacraments. The present volume treats 
of The Precepts of the Church (six 
sermons), Prayer (thirteen sermons), 
Virtue (eight sermons), Evangelical 
Counsels and Beatitudes (three sermons), 
Natural and Supernatural Wedlock 
(ten sermons), Occasional Sermons (fif- 
teen sermons). 

Such a cold and statistical enumeration 
of the sermons comprised in the present 
volume of 320 large and closely printed 
pages will of course furnish a prospective 
reader with no true idea of the warmth, 
the attractiveness, the clarity of diction, 
and the informative character of the 
highly varied treatments contained under 
the above-mentioned titles. But readers 
who are already familiar with the homi- 
letical style of the author will easily 
recall his happy faculty of illustrative- 
ness by means of unusual anecdotes that 
are alike interesting as well as unusual 
and pertinent as well as interesting. 
For instance, the sermon _ entitled 
“Obedience” begins with a reference to 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd and to his 
volume describing his trip (say, rather, 
his voyage) to the South Pole in the 
year 1934. Highly interesting? Yes— 
but also in one respect pertinent to the 
theme of ‘“‘Obedience’’ as viewed by the 
Admiral from the point of view of a 
kindly souled Navy man; and also, in 
another respect, happily pertinent as 
what is styled ‘‘a modern instance.” 





1 Virtue and Vice. A Year’s Dis- 
courses by the Rev. Clement H. Crock 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City, 320 pages). 


Many similar illustrations of the author’s 
desire and ability to entertain as well 
as to instruct his auditory could be 
cited here, did the ordinary limitations 
of space permit. But this characteristic 
of Father Crock as preacher and author 
is finely heralded in the Preface. 

In the brief Preface to his large work 
entitled ‘‘Instructions on Christian Doc- 
trine: The Sacraments,’ Father O’Raf- 
ferty reminds his readers that the present 
work had been preceded by a volume of 
“Instructions on Christian Doctrine” 
with the subtitle of “‘The Apostles’ 
Creed”—a work containing, in its 
Preface, ‘‘a somewhat extensive state- 
ment of the Church’s attitude as ex- 
pressed in recent Papal Encyclicals and 
by the Council of Trent on the necessity 
of teaching and preaching Christian doc- 
trine. What is there said applies with 
equal force to the volume on the Sacra- 
ments and need not be repeated here. .. . 
The importance of a thorough knowledge 
of the Church’s doctrine concerning the 
Sacraments is obvious, for they are the 
chief means of grace and salvation... . 
Experience teaches that, wherever the 
nature and importance of the Sacra- 
ments are understood, an abundant 
spiritual life will be found, and Catholic 
Action will manifest itself in word and 
deed.” This really extensive work has, 
fortunately, an extensive, closely printed 
Index of 25 columns. 

It is doubtless proper to notice, under 
the general heading of Homiletica, a 
volume’ that could be looked upon as a 
volume of “‘sermons” in the ordinary 
sense of that word, albeit the contents 
of the volume appear to have been con- 
structed for reading and not for preach- 
ing. Thus, the paper jacket of the 
present volume tells us: ‘‘A few years 
ago, the editors of ‘America’ believed 


2 Adapted from the Italian of the 
Very Rev. Ildephonsus Bressanvido, 
O.F.M., and other sources. By the 
Rev. Nicholas O’Rafferty (The Bruce 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 347 pp.). 

3 Looking on Jesus: Simple Reflections 
on the Sunday Gospels. By Paul L. 
— S.J. (The America Press, 128 
PPp.). 
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their readers might be benefited by a 
short editorial on the Gospel read at the 
Sunday Mass. Father Blakely under- 
took to write these brief comments. He 
strove to be as simple as his reflections as 
he was practical in his applications. . . .”’ 
The present volume gathers into one 
place those brief editorial comments on 
the Sunday Gospels—comments not 
intended for preachers, but (as the 
“Note,” briefly standing for a sort of 
Preface, intimates) for the laity. For 
this Note simply says: ‘Read the 
Gospel for the Sunday slowly and 
prayerfully before you take up this 
book. If you find sufficient food for 
your soul in the inspired words, as you 
probably will, do not trouble to look at 
what I offer you. Your own thoughts 
will draw you nearer to Our Blessed Lord 
than any which I could suggest.” 
Meanwhile, however, the present re- 
viewer thinks that a reading of the very 
short comments on each Gospel—short, 
indeed, because they cover only two 
medium-sized pages—could help to direct 
a preacher’s mind to a one or other happy 
general outlook upon a Gospel text. 
Thus, it is pleasant to find this comment, 
for instance, on the Gospel of the Nine- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost (a Gospel 
which Fr. Blakely entitles The Wedding 
Garment): ‘‘Yet, it is consoling to think 
that of all the guests assembled at one 
time, only one was found without the 
wedding garment. Do we press the 
parable too far in asserting that few 
Catholics are lost? We think not. 
God is infinitely just, but He is also 
infinitely merciful and loving, and we 
Catholics, curious folk as we are, are 
His favorite children.”” This comment 
closes the short discussion of a parable 
that has been used at times to terrify 
souls. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Varia.—The foundress of ‘‘The Apos- 
tolate of Suffering’? has written a very 
absorbing history of the first ten years of 
this apostolate. The book is a spiritual 

1 Ten Blessed Years. The Apostolate 


of Suffering, 1926-1936. By Clara M. 
Tiry. 





treat and will be warmly welcomed. 
Suffering, so human and yet so divine, 
is noble and has a mighty power for 
good in the Church. The sick members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body are encour- 
aged and fortified by the thought that 
their sufferings help the Church in all 
lands. To band all the sick into a united 
army of prayerful and courageous mis- 
sionary sufferers of Christ, “The Apos- 
tolate of Suffering’? was founded in 
Milwaukee in 1926. The zeal and 
courage of Miss Tiry, aided by the en- 
lightened help of Bishop Muench, the 
co-founder and spiritual director, have 
brought the Apostolate to an exalted 
state of spirituality, whilst the many 
members have found consolation and joy 
in suffering and working for God’s 
Church. The work has the approval 
and blessing of the Pope and many 
bishops. This history is well written, 
and will be welcomed in every home or 
institution. Priests can help to bring 
joy to their sick parishioners and support 
to the Church of Christ by recommending 
this noble Apostolate to their respective 
flocks. Our sick give us a chance to 
exercise charity and patience, but the 
sick themselves are only too glad to 
help us in return. By means of this 
Apostolate and the sublime doctrine it 
teaches, the tone of life for and amongst 
the sick will be raised, and both their 
lot and ours will be the better, the hap- 
pier, and the richer for it. This book 
and other literature regarding the Apos- 
tolate can be obtained from Miss Clara 
M. Tiry, 1551 North 34th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The well-known convert, Mr. Theo- 
dore H. Dorsey, has written a charming 
and, at times, very amusing story of his 
life and conversion. He is now a 
“Campaigner for Christ,’’ having learnt 
from David Goldstein and from previous 
experience as a minister and street 
preacher. There is something youthful 
and unusual about this story.2 Born in 


2 From .a Far Country. The Conver- 
sion Story of a Campaigner for Christ. 
By Theodore H. Dorsey (Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.). 
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1899, Mr. Dorsey attended good schools 
in the East, went to War and, after that, 
tramped around the world. He has 
been a sailor and a boxer, a member of 
the Oxford group, an Anglican minister, 
and finally now a Catholic street 
preacher. There are millions more of 
Dorsey’s type groping for the truth as he 
groped for years. From this book we 
can learn many a valuable lesson regard- 
ing the mentality of many outside the 
true Church. Mr. Dorsey is not only 
a very able speaker, but he has proved 
himself to be also a very capable writer, 
whose work is recommended to priests, 
seminarians and other students. 

The fourth edition of Bishop O’Hara’s 
“Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon’”’ 
is a special edition for the centennial 
celebration of the Church in the Oregon 
country.? There are many additions and 
changes in this edition, owing to new 
data recently discovered in various 
archives both in London and Quebec. 
It is a very remarkable history of the 
hardships of early missionaries, the 
developments of Catholic life, and 
especially the Catholic school question 
in Oregon. Priests and students will 
find their zeal enkindled by studying 
this account of the heroic work ac- 
complished by men like DeSmet and 
the other pioneer Jesuits. Archbishop 
Blanchet, together with his fellow- 
bishops, priests, nuns and flock, fought 
the good fight and brought the Church 
through prejudice, hardship and suffering 
to its present flourishing and strong 
condition in the Northwest. This his- 
tory of one part of the true Church can 
rank with the history of the Church in 
any other land or province for the 
heroism, fidelity and zeal of its vener- 
able founders, pastors and people. 

Two more numbers of “Primitive 
Man’’‘ have been issued. True to former 
high standards, the papers here pre- 

3 Pioneer Catholic History of Oregon. 


By the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara 
(St. a Guild Press, Paterson, 





me 

* Primitive Man (The Catholic An- 
cc Conference, Washington, 
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sented are scientific, highly interesting, 
and useful for lectures in history, soci- 
ology, and even liturgy. The papers 
bear witness to the fact that all nations 
love laws, rites, ceremonies, and tribal 
customs. Some of the more important 
papers of these issues are: ‘‘The Mar- 
riage Ceremonies of Philippine Peoples,” 
“Birth, Infancy and Childhood among 
the Ordos Mongols,” and “Notes on 
Mixtec Indian Land and Farming Prac- 
tices.”’ 

Msgr. Millot treats of the vocation to 
the priestly state.5 In the form of story- 
arguments he drives home his lessons on 
the appeal of the priesthood, the work of 
the priesthood and heroes of the priest- 
hood. Although he gives due credit to 
other vocations in life as being needed 
and honorable, he gently shows the 
peculiar beauty and excellence of the 
priestly state above all other walks of 
life. The book will help students to 
decide on a state of life; it will strengthen 
the vocation of seminarians, and will 
serve priests with many illustrations for 
talks to boys or for retreats to priests and 
seminarians. However, the entire book 
appeals rather to the French mentality 
and French piety. Father De Guibert, 
S.J., has published a scholarly work on 
the priesthood in diocesan and in re- 
ligious life.6 He states in his preface 
that he had published two articles on 
this matter in the Revue d’Ascélique et 
de Mystique (1935) under the title “Vie 
sacerdotale, vie religieuse et perfection”’ 
(pp. 231-251, 381-397). He has revised 
and enlarged these aricles and has now 
published a small volume on that same 
subject. His aim is not to quarrel with 
anyone, but he hopes that the arguments 
he adduces from great authorities and 
the reasons he gives will help towards a 
mutual understanding of the great and 
holy motives that have placed some of 
us in the ranks of the diocesan clergy 
and others in Religious Orders. He 
shows how the choice between diocesan 





8 Le Meilleur Moment pour Etre Prétre 
(Tequi et Fils, Paris). a 
6 Seminaire ou WNoviciat? (Editions 


Spes, Paris). 
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and regular clergy should be made with 
a pure intention of serving God, seeking 
perfection, and the good of souls. Each 
case has its different problems, and the 
two states have their own various angles 
of advantage and disadvantage. The 
book is clear, frank, and dispassionately 
written. It isa welcome contribution to 
vocational literature in the light of 
modern conditions and the promptings 
of divine grace. It will be of good serv- 
ice to priests and seminarians; especi- 
ally to confessors and retreat masters. 

CuTHBERT GUMBINGER,O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 


Economics and the Social Order.— 
There are some well-meaning persons 
who indulge the fond illusion that good 
will, zeal for social justice, and sym- 
pathy for the defrauded classes con- 
stitute an adequate equipment for an 
intelligent discussion of the vexing eco- 
nomic problems which beset our times. 
Though very laudable traits in them- 
selves and quite helpful in approaching 
a solution of our difficulties, they must 
be supplemented by a genuine knowl- 
edge of economic realities if a baleful 
oversimplification of the situation is to 
be avoided. Sanity in this respect is 
contingent on a sound knowledge of 
pertinent facts and on a thorough famil- 
iarity with the many factors involved in 
economic life. Onesidedness leads to 
utopian proposals, of which there exists 
a great profusion. The following pub- 
lications try to see the economic problem 
as a whole and in its right setting. 

Father Cronin, who is well known as a 
competent writer on social problems, has 
given us a very serviceable and reliable 
text on economics.! It possesses dis- 
tinctive features which impart to it a 
special timeliness, inasmuch as it not 
only supplies a descriptive analysis of 
economic facts but also undertakes their 
criticism and evaluation. In this connec- 
tion the title is significant, as it rightly 
suggests that the economic order, though 
undoubtedly enjoying a certain relative 
autonomy, must be subordinated to the 


1 Economics and Society. .By John F. 
Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. (American Book 


Company, New York City). 


larger purposes of social life. That is 
the concept which has always been 
championed by Catholic social philoso- 
phy and which is steadily gaining 
ground as a result of the failure of the 
“classical” system. Frankly the author 
admits and stresses the moral side of 
economic questions, but he does not 
fall into the blunder of those who get the 
two aspects confused and merely offer 
moral generalizations when they ought to 
furnish a painstaking analysis of strictly 
technical facts. Hence, his proposals for 
an amelioration of present conditions do 
not hang in the air, but have a solid 
foundation. They take into considera- 
tion historical development and con- 
tinuity as well as the physical facts on 
which production depends. This sen- 
sible attitude gives realism to the whole 
treatment of the subject. The spirit 
pervading the volume is well expressed 
in the following quotation taken from 
the author’s preface: “A realistic pres- 
entation serves as a background for an 
analysis of the social implications of the 
present economic system, of the causes 
of maladjustments, and of acceptable 
methods of reform. The thesis that the 
system is self-adjusting is not accepted. 
Rather it is assumed that some social 
adjustments are necessary, and that the 
problem confronting the modern world 
is that of an intelligent choice of objec- 
tives and means.” 

The entire field is fully covered and all 
relevant questions carefully discussed. 
To give an idea of the range of the dis- 
cussion we enumerate some of the topics 
that are dealt with: ownership and its 
various forms, concentration of wealth 
as a consequence of unrestrained com- 
petition, price determination, the wage 
problem, unemployment, codperation, 
money, credit and banking, government 
in business, democratic and authoritarian 
economic systems, the farm problem. 
The judgment of the author in all cases 
is characterized by due restraint and 
temperance as becomes a scientific trea- 
tise. Charts and graphs are used to 
render the presentation more concrete. 
Much reading has gone into the making 
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of the book, and the bibliography ap- 
pended will prove helpful to the reader. 
The volume is the work of a conscientious 
scholar and deserves to be recommended 
as a text for colleges, seminaries and 
study courses. 

Production for use and not for profit 
has become a slogan of many social re- 
formers. The demand embodies an 
element of truth, but at the same time 
contains an unwarranted exaggeration. 
To serve a useful purpose it must be 
reduced to its right proportions. This 
task Father John Paul has undertaken 
in his doctoral thesis.2 His argument, 
based largely on the philosophy of St. 
Thomas and a sober consideration of 
human nature, shows that the principle 
will not work and must lead either to 
oppression or stagnation. Services must 
be rewarded according to their social 
value if initiative is not to be stifled. 
The author arrives at the following con- 
clusion which strongly appeals to good 
judgment and common sense: ‘“‘Produc- 
tion for use and not for profit, in the 
sense that the profit motive in industry 
should be entirely or almost entirely 
eliminated, and that social ownership or 
at least control and operation of the 
basic industries should prevail, cannot be 
accepted. ... But ‘production for use and 
not for profit,’ in the sense that the 
profit motive must be curbed and made 
subservient to the common good and 
must be limited bya reasonableand legiti- 
mate end, is required by the laws of 
morality.”” The thesis represents a fine 
piece of close reasoning and will repay 
thoughtful reading. 

The third volume we bring to the 
notice of the reader differs somewhat 
from the two preceding, which observa- 
tion, however, implies no judgment as to 
its value, for it is understood that all 
books cannot be of the same type nor 
fit into the same category.2 A sym- 
posium of articles composed by men who 
in their respective fields enjoy a high 

2 The Catholic Attitude toward ‘‘Pro- 
duction for Use and Not for Profit.” A 
Dissertation by Rev. John M. Paul, 


C.S.P., S.T.L. (The Catholic University 
Press, Washington, D. C.). 


degree of authority commands no small 
measure of respect though the separate 
items may vary in quality. It would be 
odious and idle to compare these essays 
with regard to their relative worth; it is 
quite enough to state that all the contri- 
butions measure up to the best stand- 
ards. They are in a good sense popular 
and meant to be popular. They are also 
distinctly militant in character and in- 
spirational in aim. The keynote is 
sounded in the Preface which states that 
they are conceived in the nature of a 
crusade for Christian Democracy and 
directed against Communism and Fas- 
cism. It is that militant character which 
distinguishes this volume from the other 
two. No one will deny that aggressive 
opposition to these dangers to our demo- 
cratic institutions is necessary, and ac- 
cordingly the volume is amply justified. 
It will bring to wide circles the knowledge 
of the peril which threatens Christian 
civilization, and prepare them for a 
determined stand against the poison of 
propaganda. Evil propaganda has been 
going on too long, practically unchal- 
lenged; it must be met by a bold and 
outspoken educational campaign that has 
the courage to give to things their right 
name and declines to enter into com- 
promise with error. This campaign is 
being carried on under the highest eccle- 
siastical auspices. 

The volume treats of democracy, God 
in government, Atheistic Communism, 
Fascism, Naziism, labor relations, union- 
ism, codperatives, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the CIO, the problem of 
money, and Social Justice. It draws 
heavily on the Papal Encyclicals. It is 
not merely negative, but has many con- 
structive suggestions to offer. It is rich 
in well-documented material. Its vig- 
orous mode of presentation will awaken 
many to the realization of conditions 
of which they have been ignorant, and 
render them acutely aware of a menace 
to which they have been indifferent. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 
® The Modern Social and Economic 
Order. A Symposium Specially Written 


for Our Sunday Visitor (Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.). 
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Our Land and Our Lady.'—Daniel 
Sargent presents to us a most interesting, 
as well as a most informative, picture 
of Our Lady’s influence in the growth 
of the Catholic Faith in the United States 
of America. So much does its reader 
gain of American history in the volume 
that it might be looked upon as almost 
a purely historical narrative without a 
dominating religious purpose and set- 
ting. Meanwhile, to a Catholic reader, 
the story cannot fail to prove a happy 
setting for devotion to Our Lady. The 
author explains his title by implication 
in the very opening words of the first 
chapter: ‘In our beginning it was the 
Santa Maria that sailed toward our 
shores—Columbus’s Santa Maria, Queen 
Isabella’s Santa Maria, Castile’s Santa 
Maria, Christendom’s Santa Maria. 
She never reached our shores. .. . But 
she has been pointing to them. She 
had been Florida-bound. She has left 
a furrow in the ocean that pointed to 
them as an arrow points to its mark. 
That furrow never closed. Because it 
never closed, it became, for our country 
and for the entire New World, history’s 
most important furrow. Other ships, 
Norse, English, Irish, Breton, Basque or 
Portuguese, may have come to our land 
from Europe before the Sania Maria 
made its incomplete voyage to our 
Florida, but their furrows closed, dis- 
appeared. They made no bridge. The 
Santa Maria, on the other hand, con- 
nected the New World for ever with the 
Old. . . . The Santa Maria brought the 
Incarnation to the New World. It 
made for all those in the New World the 
furrow of furrows. It also gave us our 
Discoverer. .’ Almost every page 
seems to suggest—and frequently to 
name—Our Lady as the prime mover in 
the scene. Chapter V, however, might 
well seem to be a startling innovation, 
for it deals with the most worldly theme, 
namely, ‘“The French Bubble.” It isthe 
longest chapter in the book—and the 
first half of it pictures the famous fi- 





1 Our Land and Our Lady. By Daniel 
Sargent (Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York City and Toronto, 270 pp.). 


nancial fizzle, so that the reader wonders 
how Our Lady can possibly come into 
that picture; but come she does in 
the latter half! Every chapter is highly 
interesting. But to the present re- 
viewer Chapters X and XI seem to 
climax the lovely story. Chapter X is 
titled ‘“‘Sapientia,’’ and begins as follows: 
“If one goes to the city of Washington 
now in our time, and then goes out to 
Brookland—also in the District of 
Columbia—and comes to the mushroom 
growth of the Catholic University, its 
buildings newly grown and _ white, 
rising out of the ground, one sees there 
among those buildings one which seems 
from its great size and ponderosity to 
have sunk back into the ground from 
which it sprang. It is the crypt of the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. It is the foundation of a giant 
basilica yet to be built. It is a cellar 
which rises up, not a roof that has sunk 
in a quicksand. This promise of a 
future edifice attests to the dedication 
of our land to Our Lady—all of it, for 
the shrine to be built is a National 
Shrine—but it also attests to the dedica- 
tion of our Catholic system of education 
to Our Lady, for its site is the grounds 
of the Catholic University of America 
which has been planned as a capping to 
that system, as the keystone in its 
arch. .. .”” The reviewer would like to 
quote more fully from this chapter 
dealing with the wondrous growth of 
Catholic educational facilities in the 
United States of America, but he must 
merely commend its careful reading to 
his present readers. The concluding 
chapter is also highly interesting as the 
viewpoint of a convert from Unitarianism 
to the Catholic Faith. Daniel Sargent 
has seen both sides of the religious pic- 
ture, has contributed many Catholic 
writings to American literature, has been 
President of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, and assuredly is 
the highly competent author of a volume 
dealing with “Our Land and Our Lady.” 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
Miscellaneous.—-A varied life interest- 
ingly written will not fail to attract 
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readers. Such a book is “The Bishop 
Jots It Down,” by the Most Rev. 
Francis Clement Kelley. Born on 
Prince Edward Island and educated in 
Canada, the author started his priestly 
career in the Diocese of Detroit. It was 
at Lapeer, Mich., where he conceived the 
plan for the Church Extension Society 
which was later transferred to Chicago. 
As head of this Society, he was brought 
into contact with many national and 
international men and affairs, and so 
we find him in the Mexico of Diaz and 
Cardenas, at the Peace Conference in 
Paris pleading for a settlement of the 
Roman Question, at London in behalf 
of the Catholic missions in the former 
German colonies, and in Vienna caring 
for the starving priests and Religious. 
Many well-known personages appear on 
the stage, and most of them are ably char- 
acterized. The autobiographical strain 
of memories ends with the author’s eleva- 
tion to the See of Tulsa. Wit and humor 
are much in evidence, also a deep under- 
standing of human nature. These qual- 
ities undoubtedly contributed to the 
author’s success in the great movements 
he was engaged in. Many interesting 
statements and descriptions could be 
quoted, but the reviewer strongly advises 
the reading of the entire volume. 

The last volume of ‘‘Homiletisches 
Handbuch,” Part I, by Anton Koch, 
S.J., is now available.2 This book pos- 
sesses the same excellence as the three 
previous volumes already reviewed in 
these pages. It deals with matters that 
are highly practical for preachers and 
retreat masters. Under the headings of 
“Human Life and Life of Perfection,” 
189 topics are found with cross-references 
to allied subjects. The whole work 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

A whole year of full-length Sunday 
sermons is found in the two volumes 
entitled, ‘‘Evangelium hier und heute— 
Frage und Antwort,” by the well- 
known theologian, Dr. Matthias Laros.* 


1 Harper & Brothers, New York City. 
2 B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

om Frederick Pustet, Inc., New York 
ity. 


The author applies the old truths of the 
Gospel to the modern conditions in a 
new manner. He is successful in pre- 
senting practical and convincing solu- 
tions and remedies for urgent present 
problems. The sermons are apologetical, 
highly instructive, inspirational, and of 
permanent value. The individual ser- 
mons are rather long for American pul- 
pits, but they may easily be shortened 
or divided into several parts. The 
series is being continued along the same 
lines but from a different viewpoint. 

“Heroes of the Cross,” by Marion 
Habig O.F.M.,* enumerates and briefly 
describes the martyrdom of 117 Fran- 
ciscans of whom most suffered and died 
in North America. This territory covers 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Central America. The book is a critical 
martyrology and will remain a standard 
work. The author consulted an unusually 
large number of sources, and examined 
them carefully. Some of the biographies 
are rather short, and they will most prob- 
ably remain so until new discoveries in 
archives are made. The canonization 
process of a number of these martyrs 
has already been inaugurated, and the 
“causes” of the others are being pre- 
pared. The volume contains much ma- 
terial on Franciscan history that has 
never been published before. The work 
is illustrated, and has an index, reference 
notes, and an excellent bibliography. 
The fact that these martyrs belong to 
our Continent should interest many in 
this excellent pioneer work by the learned 
Professor of Hispano-American History 
at Quincy College. 

Spiritual directors in seminaries, re- 
treat masters for the clergy, and seminar- 
ians and clergymen in general will be 
interested in ‘“‘Vom Sakrament der 
Weihe,” by Dr. Raphael Molitor, 
O.S.B., Abbot of Gerleve.5 The work, 
which is in two volumes, contains con- 
siderations and meditations based on 
the Roman Pontifical. Preceding the 
chapters on Tonsure and the Minor and 


4Fortuny’s Publishers, New York City. 
5 Frederick Pustet, Inc., New York 
City. 
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Major Orders, introductory topics are 
treated: Ordination and the Priesthood 
of Christ; Ordination and the Mystical 
Body; Ordination and Personal Sanc- 
tity; Ordination and the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, and the Universal and Official 
Priesthood. The work is a splendid 
apology for the Catholic priesthood, and 
its beauty lies in its simplicity. It fur- 
nishes a reliable guide in the service of 
the sanctuary, and will foster charity 
towards the faithful, and restless striving 
after perfection. 

A beautifully written popular Mari- 
ology is ‘‘Mary,”’ by Sister M. Eleanore, 
C.S.C., Ph.D.6 The author based the 
treatise on the most reliable sources by 
drawing upon the Bible, church history, 
the liturgy, religious and profane litera- 
ture. The closing chapters on Mary and 
the Modern Home and the Queen of 
Virgins are practical applications derived 
from the doctrines proposed. The last 
chapter is especially addressed to Sisters, 
who like other clients of Mary will 
greatly enjoy the volume. Father Huss- 
lein, S.J., says truly in his Preface: 
“The book tells fervidly and entirely, 
as best as it can, the story of Mary.” 

“The Poverello’s Round Table,”’ pre- 
pared by Sister M. Aquina Barth, 
O.S.F., is a ponderous but handy volume 
of 830 closely printed pages. It contains 
short biographies of Franciscan Saints, 
Blesseds, and Venerables of all three 
branches of the Order. There is at 
least one for every day of the year, 
but it was not always possible to place 
the biography on the liturgical day. 
But this is not important. Every biog- 





6 The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


raphy is followed by a three-point Con- 
sideration and a prayer to the Saint, 
usually taken from the Seraphic Missal. 
These considerations are practical for 
short meditations. There are also g 
calendar, an alphabetical list of names, 
and a list of the topics of the Considera- 
tions. The book is interesting and in- 
structive. It shows the Franciscan 
spirit as actually lived. Religious might 
use it as a Martyrology for a part of the 
daily table reading. Tertiaries and all 
Catholics will appreciate it, and Catholic 
libraries should make it available to 
readers. It may be obtained at a low 
price from the author.’ 

The latest volume of Herder’s prac- 
tical commentary on the Bible contains 
“Die Makkabaeerbiicher’” and ‘Das 
Buch Job,” explained by Hermann 
Bueckers, C.SS.R. The theme of this 
exposition is the struggle of the believers 
in God against the unbelievers. The 
Book of the Machabees tells of the 
bloody fight between the Jewish faith 
and Greek paganism. The Book of 
Job investigates the meaning of suf- 
fering for the just. It is concerned 
with the question why frequently the 
just seem to suffer more than the wicked. 
The secret of this honest religious 
struggle is the common triumph of God 
and man. God conquers exterior en- 
emies, and stills the conflicts within the 
soul. The praise and recommendation 
extended by the reviewer to the previous 
volumes of this series extends also to the 
latest one. 

Kiran J. HENNrRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


7 520 Plainfield Avenue, Joliet, Ill. 
8 B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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